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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
MODERN DEMOCRACY 


CONRAD BONACINA 





I. IS not the habit of the Catholic 
Church to dogmatize in regard to forms 
of society and theories of government. Pro- 
vided the social and political principles on 
which a society is based do not conflict 
with the Christian ethic and give full free- 
dom and scope to the Christian way of life, 
the precise form of its structural organiza- 
tion is a matter of relative indifference to 
her and her interventions in political party 
strife are determined not by considerations 
of political theory but by the exigencies of 
her allegiance to the kingdom of God. 


Conrad Bonacina is a mem- 
ber of the People and Freedom 
group which formed around 
Don Luigi Sturzo when the lat- 
ter was in exile from Fascist 
Italy. The article printed here 
is part of a book in progress, 
and was already published in the 
special Summer 1951 number of 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 











In principle then, the Catholic Church is of no political colour. She num- 
bers in her communion people of almost every shade of political opinion, and 
no one has the right to say of this or that shade that it is any more “Catholic” 
than any other. Naturally we all of us tend to think that the colour we our- 
selves favour is the one that best harmonizes with the Catholic spirit. But that 
is only what we think, not what the Church proclaims. Between all such shades of 


conflicting opinion the Church remains objectively neutral, sanctioning all but 
identifying herself with none. 


But if this is so, if the Church is of no political colour, why, it will be asked, 
does she always seem to lean so heavily to the Right? How are we to explain 
the fact that, in modern times at all events, the Catholic Church has been in 
almost permanent alliance with Conservative politics? Why, for example, in the 
political struggles of nineteenth century Europe was Catholicism, by and large, 
the bulwark of reaction? Why do we so often find it the prop and stay of rot- 
ting monarchies, oppressive administrations and inequitable social systems? How 
comes it that the Liberal and progressive movements of that time, movements 
for free democratic institutions, for the abolition of privilege, for the social and 
political emancipation of the masses, found so little favour in Catholic eyes, 
that almost every democratic victory was won in the teeth of fierce clerical 
opposition? 


Again, does not the strange fascination which the Fascist ideology has ex- 
ercised on the Catholic mind in our own generation bear witness to the same 
bias? Why, it will he asked, has the Catholic Church shown herself so much 
more accommodating to the totalitarianism of the Right than to the totalita- 
rianism of the Left? Every intelligent person understands the Catholic hostility 
to Bolshevism, and to Communism generally, but why this readiness to com- 
promise, even to fraternise with Fascism? For the fact is incontrovertible, explain 
it how we will. It was not just a question of Catholics reluctantly choosing 
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what might seem the lesser of two recognized evils. They did not say: Here are 
two inhuman ideologies of the absolute State, Communism and Fascism, both 
diabolical abortions of a secularist, materialistic age which has denied God and 
thereby lost its humanity, and as Christians we can have no truck with either; 
but if we must choose between them, it will have to be Fascism, as it is less 
avowedly, less aggressively atheistic, and it does at least permit freedom of wor- 
ship, which the other does not. Nothing of the kind. They welcomed, defended, 
extolled the Fascist ideology itself. Fascism was not only to save us from the 
perils of Bolshevism, it was to take the place of the corrupt, disintegrating system 
of Liberal capitalism and parliamentary democracy. For were not its principles 
in fundamental accord with the social and political philosophy recommended in 
the Papal Encyclicals? That was the favourite theme of nearly all Catholic writers 
everywhere in the years between the wars. So fashionable was the doctrine in 
English Catholic circles during the ‘thirties that if you were a Catholic, it was 
taken for granted that you were philo-Fascist. 


Questions of this kind form the staple of anti-Catholic propaganda in 
Leftist circles, and they require an answer. The general assumption is of course 
that, theory or no theory, Catholicism by its very nature gravitates towards the 
political Right; that it is in fact better suited to an authoritarian political 
climate than to the atmosphere of a free Democracy. This view is also common 
among Catholics. But I do not accept it. On the contrary, though my own 
attitude towards Democracy is so ambiguous and qualified by so many reser- 
vations that I sometimes hesitate to call myself a Democrat at all, I think 
there is much to be said for the view that, in its ideal conception, Democracy 
is the norm of a Christian (and therefore Catholic) political order, not only 
because its basic assumption of the equality of all men in natural rights as 
human persons is the secular counterpart, as it were, to the Christian doctrine 
of the equal brotherhood of all men in Christ, but also because of all forms 
of society it is the one that offers the freest, fullest scope to the development of 
the human personality, i.e. of Christian manhood. But the idea of Democracy is 
one thing, its historical embodiment another. And that is the trouble. For it is 
useless to deny that the idea of Democracy is apt to get sadly disfigured in the 
difficult process of its historical realization. I confess that my own faith in 
Democracy is much stronger when I theorize about it than when I study its his- 
torical record, or contemplate its character and workings in the vaunted ‘Demo- 
cracies’ of our own time; I then find myself drifting into the pessimism of the 
anti-Democrat. Besides, even if we grant, as I think we must, that Democracy is 
‘the logical term of the political process’,) that it is in fact the ideal to which 
the social and political evolution of a Christian community tends inevitably to 
seek ever closer approximation, that does not mean that it is everywhere and 
at all times capable of achievement in any considerable degree: people may be 
politically unequal to it, or historically unready for it. Nor does it mean that 
every movement directed to achieving it is necessarily of Divine inspiration. Such 
movements. may be hopelessly inopportune or misguided, and they may be 
animated by motives and aspirations which accord ill with the Christian philo- 
sophy of life. Thus, though the Catholic Church has no quarrel with Democracy 
per se, it may have many causes of quarrel with Democratic movements, forces, 
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parties, governments, ideologies; and it is unhappily true that the attempts to 
realize Democracy in modern times have only too often given her just causes of 
quarrel, since, for reasons that go back into history, they have been for the 


most part aligned with philosophies that are in fundamental antagonism to the 
Catholic Weltanschauung. 


L IS somewhat on these lines that I would explain the relative failure of 
the Catholic Church to come to terms with the aspirations of political and social 
democracy during the nineteenth century—and indeed almost up to our own 
time. But to explain is not to excuse. The failure remains. It is doubtless true 
that the Democratic Revolution of nineteenth century Europe was of secular 
inspiration and that in most countries the parties of ‘Liberty and Progress,’ 
whether they followed a Liberal, Radical or Socialist ideology, based their phi- 
losophies on purely naturalistic principles and were permeated by materialistic 
and irreligious influences; but it is surely a lame defence of so mighty an insti- 
tution as the Catholic Church to say that she was driven to seek refuge in anti- 
democratic politics because she took fright at the dangerous tendencies of the 
forces struggling to achieve democracy. Granted their false philosophies, their 
anti-clerical virus and their often violent, unscrupulous direction, these forces 
were none the less morally, historically and sociologically justified in many of 
the causes they stood for, and their revolutionary challenge to the established 
order, should have evoked from the Church a more creative response than a suc- 
cession of fiery anathemas interlarded with scholastic homilies on the right 
order of a Christian Society, resurrected from the text books of an obsolete feudal 
tradition. Political and civil liberty, free democratic institutions, social and 
economic justice, the equality of all men in natural rights—these broadly speak- 
ing were the four head causes for which the forces of the Left, amid many irre- 
concilable differences of programme and method, were everywhere doing battle. 
And they were just causes, clamouring for Christian baptism—or rather re- 
baptism. For however secularized and indeed de-Christianized they had become 
—partly as a result, be it noted, of the Church’s long neglect of them—these causes 
looked to the Christian conception of life for their ultimate sanctions, and it 
behoved the Church to acknowledge their Christian birthright and reclaim 
them from their bondage to alien philosophies. It behoved her to re-Christianize 
these causes, and by the exercise of her vast spiritual authority to re-energize 
them as it were in the social consciousness of the Catholic world, instead of 
leaving them to be exploited and debased by the forces of unbelief, as by and 
large she did. What was needed, I repeat, was not the anachronistic endeavour 
to find mediaeval solutions for modern sociological problems, not a nostalgic 
attempt to stage a sort of ‘Gothic Revival’ in the social and political order, but 
a bold vindication by the Catholic Church of the causes and principles of Demo- 
cracy based on the sociological realities of our modern industrial civilization. 
And for this, the world had to wait until the Pontificate of Leo XIII in the 
closing years of the century; and even then it was a gesture rather than a policy, 
a matter of words not of deeds, since the Democratic Apostolate outlined by that 
enlightened. Pontiff in Rerum Novarum met everywhere with such stubborn 
opposition from influential Catholic opinion both clerical and lay, that little was 
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done to put it into action for a generation and more; so much so that when 
Pius XI reaffirmed its principles in Quadragesimo Anno forty years later, the 
latter Encyclical was greeted almost like a new revelation. 


I would not be misunderstood. There can be no question of blaming the 
Church for not identifying herself with democratic politics. The Church, let 
me repeat, is of no political colour; the principles and values which govern 
her sociological outlook cut right across the division between Right and Left, 
and though her adhesion to these principles and values compels her to veer 
sometimes to the Right and sometimes to the Left, she has no inherent bias 
towards either. Those Catholic Democrats, therefore, who claim her for the 
Left and argue as though a belief in Democracy were a tenet of the Catholic 
faith, are just as wide of the mark as the Catholic authoritarians who regard 
Democracy as an illusion and would have us believe that Catholicism cannot 
possibly thrive in a democratic climate. But though the Church is not, and 
cannot be, called upon to identify herself with the democratic philosophy as 
such, she is called upon to bear witness to the evangelical basis and sanctions 
of that philosophy, and to recognize as Christian and Catholic the dynamic of 
social redemption which is the energizing principle of the Democratic faith; she is 
called upon to provide Democracy with a spiritual home and to give it the full 
freedom of the Catholic world for the propagation of its principles and the legi- 
timate exercise of its political activities. This throughout the nineteenth century 
she failed to do; and if it be said that Leo XIII changed all that, and that since 
his time the Church has opened her doors to Democracy, I must reply that she 
has opened them in theory only, for whenever Democracy has thronged for 
admission a little too eagerly, the reactionary forces at work within the Curia 
have taken fright, and she has promptly closed them again. It has needed the 
convulsions of our own time to secure for Democracy the full Catholic franchise. 


It is important to remember that the Church’s relations with nineteenth 
century Democracy were enormously complicated by the fact the she was her- 
self—I am speaking of course of Catholic countries—an organic and highly pri- 
vileged part of that very structure of society against which the new democratic 
spirit was in such violent revolt. Thus in the conflict between the old order and 
the new, between the aristocratic and semi-absolutist systems of the Ancien 
Régime and the Democratic Revolution, the Church was not and could not be 
a disinterested party, since any attack on the established order was bound to 
include in its objectives some at least of the immunities, prerogatives, tempo- 
ralities and spheres of jurisdiction she enjoyed as a social and political institu- 
tion. The Church had in fact a vested interest in preserving the status quo, 
and it is idle to pretend that her quarrel with the Democratic movements was 
due entirely to spiritual causes, and that her dislike of their ideological prin- 
ciples was not a little intensified by the threat they constituted to her material 
interests. Even had these movements been of professedly Christian inspiration, it 
is difficult to see how they could have effected the democratic transformation of 
society without challenging the Church to readjust her relations with the State 
on an entirely new and less favourable footing; in which case, not al] the sound- 
ness of their principles would have saved them from her anathemas. Never yet 
has the Catholic Church yielded a temporal position without a struggle. 
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Here however we must be careful not to misinterpret her motives. If the 
Church fights hard in defence of her secular rights and possessions, it is not 
because she values them for their own sake, as her critics tend to imagine, but 
because for her they are a means to spiritual ends, because in her eyes every- 
thing she possesses in the temporal order—be it political power, social prestige or 
material wealth—is lent to her by God to be invested in religious activities or 
help buttress the always frail structure of her spiritual independence. When, 
therefore, the world argues—and up to a point rightly—that in things temporal 
the Church's claims and interests are no more sacrosanct than those of any 
other institution functioning in society, and are subject like them to the laws 
that govern the historical process, the Church demurs; for such an argument 
assumes in its ultimate logic that her temporal existence is somehow divorced 
from her spiritual, an idea which she utterly repudiates. The truth is that in the 
complex workings of her institutional life, temporal and spiritual factors inter- 
act at so many points and in so many ways, that no sharp division can be drawn 
between her temporal and her spiritual interests. Ideally. no doubt, the two 
should coalesce, and though this is far from being always the case in practice, 
it is broadly speaking on that assumption that ecclesiastical authority thinks and 
acts. This explains why it is that the Church tends at the outset to treat every 
challenge to her institutional interests as a religious issue, even though no 
threat be intended to her religious life as such, and the challenge itself be not 
without political justification: and it also explains why in her dealings with 
the Democratic Revolution, we so often find her clinging with such seeming 
unwisdom to positions which social and political developments have rendered 
untenable: she will not yield an inch of temporal ground save under compul- 
sion, unless or until she is quite sure she is not betraying a spiritual trust or 
narrowing unduly the scope of her religious activities.? 

Thus to say that the Church’s hostility to the Democratic Revolution was 
in part determined by concern for her ‘vested interests’ does not necessarily 
imply that she was actuated by wordly motives; and in the main she was not— 
not at least in the conscious intention of her rulers; for whatever the short- 
comings of the modern Papacy, its spiritual integrity cannot be questioned. At 
the same time the Church was, as I have said, bound to the old order by secular 
ties of every description, and we all know how difficult it is for an interested 
party to see straight and not deceive itself as to its own motives. So it may 
well be that mundane considerations influenced the counsels of the Papacy and 
the various hierarchies to a far greater extent than they themselves realized. And 
certainly the struggling democracies might be forgiven if they impugned the 
Church's motives, in view of the hostile spirit with which she so often met their 
legitimate aspirations, the more especially as this attitude ran counter to all that 
was best in her own sociological tradition; for the fact remains that the Demo- 
cratic movements had as much cause to quarrel with the Church on socio- 
political grounds, as the Church had to quarrel with them on matters of spiritual 
principle. 


ROADLY speaking we may distinguish two separate phases in the complex 
process of historical developments over the last one hundred and fifty years, 
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which I have loosely called the Democratic Revolution: the bourgeois-Liberal 
and the proletarian-Socialist. The Liberal Revolution which was the dominant 
political force of the nineteenth century was directed against the social and 
political order of the Ancien Régime—against feudal and aristocratic privilege, 
against monarchical absolutism and against all forms of political tyranny and 
state interference with the liberty of the individual; by and large it reflected the 
mental outlook and aspirations of the professional, mercantile and industrial 
middle-class. The Socialist Revolution, which has increasingly dominated Euro- 
pean politics since the beginning of the present century, represents the interests 
and aspirations of the industrial proletariat, though its moral and intellectual 
appeal is by no means confined to any one class; many of its most influential 
leaders have in fact been ‘bourgeois’ intellectuals. Moreover, though it grew to 
political power under the zgis of the Radical section of the Liberal movement, 
of which on the political side it was perhaps the inevitable development, Social- 
ism is, in its economic aspects, as much opposed to Liberalism as to the old 
feudal order which Liberalism replaced, the Socialist revolution being essentially 
the revolt of the working classes against their ruthless exploitation by the sys- 
tem of financial and industrial capitalism which was itself the creation of 
Liberal economic theories. 


Of the two principles which are fundamental to the conception of a demo- 
cratic society, Liberty and Equality, nineteenth century Liberalism cared greatly 
for liberty, and save in its Radical left wing very little for equality, its almost 
absolute theory of liberty more or less nullifying in practice even the limited 
conception of equality that the Liberal philosophy stood for; Socialism cares 
everything for equality and little if anything for liberty, the logic of its rigid 
dogma of equality being in fact hostile to the conception of liberty and tending 
when carried to extremes to negate it altogether. Thus, though the term Demo- 
cratic is invariably applied to both the Liberal and Socialist phases of the Demo- 
cratic Revolution, it is only in a relative sense—in the way of an approximation, 
so to speak—that it can be properly applied to either, since in neither do we find 
that nice adjustment, that secure balance between the two contending principles 
of liberty and equality which Democracy postulates, and which only a Demo- 
cracy based on Christian principles and infused with the Christian spirit will 
ever achieve. 

Fundamentally as they differed in their conception of the Democratic State, 
Liberalism and Socialism were on,common ground in basing their theories on 
purely rationalist and naturalistic principles. Both relegated religion to the 
sphere of private life, and both treated man’s supernatural destiny as some- 
thing extraneous to the problems which the statesman and the sociologist are 
called upon to solve. Such an attitude plunged them from the first into political 
as well as spiritual warfare with the Catholic Church, since it meant the repu- 
diation in principle of that duality of powers between the temporal and spiritual 
authorities which, despite the marked trend towards secularism which had set 


in at the end of the eighteenth century, still remained basic to the conception 
of the State in Catholic countries. 


Now the charge that can be fairly levelled against the Church, let me repeat 
once again, is not that she opposed the secularist philosophies that nurtured the 
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growth and directed the aims of modern democratic movements, but that she 
allowed her dislike of their philosophies to blind her to the essential rightness 
and historical urgency of so many of the changes and practical reforms that these 
movements stood for; that in defending the idea of the Christian State against 
conceptions of Democracy, which she deemed to be hostile to religion and sub- 
versive of order, she so often seemed to identify herself with those reactionary 
forces in society which rejected Democracy in principle and sought by every means 
of obstruction and repression to stifle its legitimate development. 


To take first her conflict with nineteenth century Liberalism. It obviously 
cannot be held against the Church that she refused to compromise with the 
militant secularism and the doctrinaire rationalism—what Newman called the 
‘anti-dogmatic principle and its developments’—with which the Liberal move- 
ment was so closely associated, or that she repudiated its bourgeois utilitarian 
ethic together with the crass Philistinism, the Mammon-worship, the get-rich- 
quick-and-be-happy philosophy of life that that ethic so disastrously engendered. 
But the case against her is not that she denounced what was false in the Liberal 
outlook, but that she responded so little to all that was true and noble and 
eternally right therein: its passion for liberty and justice, and hatred for all 
forms of tyranny, injustice and oppression; its humanitarian idealism; its dynamic 
faith in the possibilities of human progress (often no doubt absurdly exaggerated 
and all too mechanically conceived, yet resting none the less on evangelical pre- 
cepts for its ultimate sanctions as a practical faith); its belief in the value and 
dignity of the human person and consequent insistence on the equal claims of 
all men to the rights and freedoms—political, civil, cultural and personal— 
which are essential to the development of a full personality. It was such ideas 
and aspirations as these that gave to Liberalism its spiritual vitality and tre- 
mendous moral appeal, and the world would be a different place to-day if the 
Catholic Church had recognized them as part of her own neglected heritage, 
and set about reintegrating them into the life and thought of Catholicism. But 
the vision, imagination and breadth of judgement needed for such a task were 
not to be found in the one-track mind of the Vatican in the nineteenth century. 
Liberalism was the Enemy; that was all it knew, or saw or cared about; and it 
acted accordingly—with the vigour, singleness of purpose and devoted courage 
that it always shows in the pursuit of what it conceives to be its duty. But the 
story makes sad reading for Catholic eyes. Look where we will in the struggle 
for freedom among the peoples of Catholic Europe, rarely do we meet the 
Church as a liberalizing influence; almost always we find her the rallying point 
for the forces of reaction, using the weight of her influence to bolster up the . 
tottering survivals of eighteenth century despotism, fighting to preserve a social 
and political order whose moral bases had rotted away and which had long 
since failed to meet the most elementary requirements of a Christian sociology. 
The results might have been foreseen. ‘If the Church will not march with the 
people,’ wrote Father Ventura, the famous Sicilian Theatin, in 1866, ‘not for 
that will the people stay their march. They will march without the Church, out- 
side the Church, against the Church and that is all. Who will then be able to 
reckon the woes of the people and the Church?’* But such warnings passed un- 
heeded, and before the century was out, what Pius XI described as the great 
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scandal of the nineteenth century was an accomplished fact: the Church had 
lost the working class. 


L., MUST not be supposed, however, that the causes of Democracy in the nine- 
teenth century lacked Catholic champions. Such names as Manzoni, Ventura and 
Rosmini in Italy, Bishop Ketteler in Germany, Lamennais, Montalembert, La- 
cordaire and Ozanam in France, and Cardinal Manning in England—to mention 
only a few of the most illustrious—are sufficient evidence to the contrary. Gen- 
erally speaking, their lot was not a happy one. Their efforts to win Catholic 
support for social and political reform often met with fierce clerical opposition, 
and save during the brief period of Liberal sunshine that illuminated the Vati- 
can at the accession of Pope Pius IX, they could hope for little encouragement 
from the Papacy. In fact, in trying to reconcile the Catholic Church with Demo- 
cracy, they were attempting what in their time was almost an historical impos- 
sibility; so that though they did much valuable work in the field of social wel- 
fare, their larger political aims were foredoomed to failure and not infre- 
quently resulted in their own condemnation. Sometimes, no doubt, we find 
Rome giving her blessing to this or that group or party of Catholic demo- 
crats; but it was always a somewhat negative, perfunctory sort of blessing, 
cautious and hesitant in tone, and hedged about with too many anxious, niggling 
reservations to give its recipients much comfort. Besides, these temporary beni- 
sons were always of uncertain duration: an indiscretion, a slight overstepping 
of the mark, the hostility of an obscurantist Bishop, a change of temper at the 
Curia, and they might be changed into anathemas overnight. A good illustration 
is afforded by the story of L’Avenir, the brilliant journal of the French Catholic 
Liberal movement, founded in 1830 by the three ‘Pilgrims of Liberty’, Lamennais, 
Montalembert and Lacordaire; and as the condemnation of this movement, be- 
sides being typical, has always seemed to me one of the greatest tragedies in the 


history of nineteenth century Catholicism, a word about it here may not be 
out of place. 


The movement had two main objects: first, to win Liberalism and the rising 
industrial Democracy for Catholicism, and second, to free the French Church 
from the shackles of Gallicanism and break the alliance between Throne and 
Altar, by the separation of Church and State, Montalembert’s formula of a 
Free Church in a Free State anticipating that of Cavour. Unfortunately, the 
French Government and the French Episcopate between them were able to pull 
more wires at the Curia than the three ‘Pilgrims of Liberty’ who, having jour- 
neyed to Rome with high hopes in their hearts to lay their case before the Pope, 
soon got lost in the tortuous windings of Vatican diplomacy, and after months 
of fruitless waiting, returned home defeated and bitterly disillusioned. Shortly 
afterwards, Pope Gregory XVI repudiated the movement in his Encyclical Mirare 
Vos and L’Avenir ceased publication. Lacordaire and Montalembert at once sub- 
mitted, but Lamennais, having in the first instance made a qualified submission, 
subsequently revoked it and was lost to the Church. Rarely has the Papacy 
handled a like situation with so little judgment and foresight. No doubt, some 
of the ideas advanced by L’Avenir were rash and premature, and it cannot be 
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denied that the conduct of the impetuous Lamennais was often unduly provo- 
cative; but, with all its extravagances, the movement was nobly inspired and 
grandly purposed; not only was it based on a profound and imaginative under- 
standing of Christian social principles, but it showed an appreciation of the 
religio-social problem presented by the new industrial democracy, which we 
look for in vain in the Encyclical that condemned it, and nothing can excuse 
the harsh and unintelligent treatment it received. When we reflect too, that long 
before the century was out, some of the main doctrines it was condemned for 
holding—notably the theory of Ultramontanism—came to be officially adopted 
by the Church, we are forced to the conclusion that its condemnation was due 
less to the heterodoxy of its programme than to the exigencies of Papal politics. 
Be that as it may, in repudiating L’Avenir, the Papacy destroyed the one hope 
there might have been of healing the unhappy breach between the Church and 
the French working class that had been left by the Revolution. Thenceforward, 
the breach rapidly widened, in fact, sociologically speaking, the history of French 


Catholicism in the nineteenth century is very largely the tragic story of its 
widening. 


I F AS Pope Pius XI remarked in an interview with the Abbé Cardijn,* ‘the 
great scandal of the nineteenth century was that the Church lost the working 
class,’ we may say, I think, that the scandal of the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury is that she has succeeded so little in winning them back. This is so largely 
because her response to the challenge of twentieth century Socialism has been 
—or was until recently—almost as negative and obstructive as was her response to 
that of nineteenth century Liberalism. By and large, the Church has stood 
before the world as the uncompromising opponent of the philosophy of Social- 
ism rather than as the champion of those principles of social and economic 
justice which the Socialist movement, with all its spiritual errors and perversities 
of aim, fundamentally stands for; and she has seemed by her practical attitude 
far more ready to condone the evils of the capitalist system than to give her 
blessing to those tenets of the Socialist creed which might justly demand it. And 
it is not easy to see why. After all, Socialism (and Communism too for that mat- 
ter) can claim respectable evangelical ancestry for many of its fundamental 
conceptions; and that is more than can be said for Capitalism, which, as Count 
della Torre has remarked in the Osservatore Romano, is essentially atheist, not 
only in its practice but in its structure and conception as well.5 Thus, in resisting 
the onmarch of the Socialist Revolution, the Church has found herself in the 
unhappy position of having to uphold a system of society which is no less athe- 
istic and repugnant to the Christian conscience than Socialism itself, and which 
moreover has the additional demerit of being largely the creation of her old 
enemy, Liberalism! 


But what of the great Papal Encyclicals? Do not the principles of social 
philosophy set forth in Rerum Novarum and again in Quadragesimo Anno pro- 
vide the Christian world with an effective counterchallenge to Marxist Socialism? 
In theory, perhaps. But the Church tends to be judged not by the theories she 
professes, however excellent they may be, but by the extent to which she suc- 











ceeds in translating them into action; and no one who reviews the part she played 
in the conflicts of the present century down to the outbreak of the second 
World War can pretend that the influence of Rerum Novarum was strikingly 
apparent either in her official policies or in the movement of opinion among the 
laity. Its principles were of course endlessly talked about, but for all the prac- 
tical effect it had on the great mass of the Catholic middle and upper classes 
until the present decade it might just as well never have been written.* The 
truth is that Rerum Novarum is a revolutionary document with uncomfortable 
and even alarming implications. Properly understood, its social and economic 
teachings are as little reconcilable with the underlying principles of our capitalist 
system as with the doctrines of Marxist Socialism, and it must not be forgotten 
that the capitalist habit of mind is as deeprooted in us Catholics of the middle 
class as in the rest of our bourgeois society. Hence we have always been more 
ready to preach Rerum Novarum than to practise it. The catastrophic events of 
our own time have at last forced us into action. To-day we have most of us come 
to realize that if Christendom is to be saved from the menace of world Com- 
munism, society must be reorganized on a Christian-Democratic basis. 


And so it is that almost everywhere in Western Europe (except the Iberian 
Peninsula) strong parties of Christian Democracy have now been formed (with 
Papal encouragement) to do battle with Marxism for the soul of the working 
class, and though it is fairly obvious from the dubious policies that some of 
these parties have pursued, that much of the support they receive from the 
propertied classes is due to fear of the Communist bogey rather than zeal for 
Christian-Democratic principles, the mere fact that the forces of Catholicism have 
at last been mobilized in the causes of Democracy is itself something to be 
thankful for. 


It is essential, however, if these parties are to function successfully, that 
they preserve their political integrity as parties of social democracy. There is 
far too great a tendency at present to regard them purely from a religious angle, 
as though they were formed with the sole purpose of presenting an united 
Christian front against the evil forces that threaten ruin to our civilization. 
But that is to ignore their specific political raison d‘étre. Religion alone cannot 
give solidarity to a political party. It may act as a sort of spiritual cement to cover 
minor differences of opinion; but unless a party is united on major matters of 
political principle and aim, it is a fallacy to imagine that the discipline of a 
common religious outlook can hold it together for any length of time. The 
parties of which I am speaking have been called together by groups of Christians 
(for the most part Catholics) who believe wholeheartedly in the philosophy of 
Democracy—social, economic and political. They hold in the words of Maritain 
that ‘this form and this ideal of common life, which we call Democracy, springs 
in its essentials from the inspiration of the Gospel and cannot subsist without 
it’,? and that it is very largely because, owing to a variety of historical causes, 
modern democratic movements have looked to purely secular sources for their 
inspiration and sanctions, that they have so far failed to realize democracy; 
and they hope, by restoring to democracy its Christian inspiration and ethos, 
to close the tragic breach between the Catholic Church and the democratic spirit 
that has existed since the French Revolution. Furthermore, just as they hold that 
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Democracy cannot stand unless it is built on Christian foundations and infused 
with the Christian spirit, so too is it their conviction that in the world to-day— 
whatever may have been the case in the past—it is impossible to build up a truly 
Christian society save on the basis of social and political democracy. 


Now large numbers of Catholics do not share this Democratic faith; their 
conception of a Christian order is hierarchical and favours a feudal or authori- 
tarian rather than a democratic pattern, and they regard the increasing democra- 
tization of our society as a pernicious development to be combated on every 
ground of political wisdom, social morality and sound sociological sense. As 
Catholics they are of course fully entitled to hold these views; at the same time, 
it is obvious that there can be no genuine political collaboration between these 
Catholics of the Right and their co-religionists of the Left. And that is my point. 
The fact that at the first post-war elections fear of Communism drove these 
Conservative-minded Catholics to support the parties of Christian Democracy, 
did not mean that they were prepared to subscribe to their policies, as the leaders 
of these parties were soon to discover. Both the French M.R.P. and the Christian 
Democratic Party in Italy are finding it increasingly difficult to function accord- 
ing to their principles, being thwarted at every turn by the bitter opposition 
of their Right-wing supporters. Signor de Gasperi, in particular, has been forced 
to abandon many of his schemes of land reform for Southern Italy owing to the 
selfishness of the propertied classes whom he cannot afford to antagonize for a 
variety of reasons—not least because they enjoy influential clerical backing. The 
whole situation is exceedingly confused, and how the tangle will eventually 
resolve itself remains to be seen. But one thing is certain. The strong working 
class support these parties at present enjoy will soon dwindle, if they halt at every 
obstacle, or retreat from their principles under pressure from the reactionary 
influences so busily at work within them. The people will continue to march with 
them, only if they go on marching and keep to the road. Nor can we be sur- 
prised if the working class remains somewhat sceptical of their will and ability 
to do so. After all, if it has taken the Catholic world more than fifty years to 
awaken to the fact that the principles enunciated in Rerum Novarum were 
intended to be taken seriously, we can hardly complain if the working classes 
also need time to adjust themselves to the idea that social redemption is to be 


found in the teachings of the Catholic Church rather than in the Gospel of 
Karl Marx.* 


° > > 
A CATHOLIC who ventures, as I have done, to criticize what he conceives to 
be the Church’s failures and shortcomings in the handling of social and poli- 
tical problems, will always be conscious of a certain feeling of unease, not so 
much because he dislikes to assume the rdéle of critic where the Church is con- 
cerned (though that also is true), but because he is all the time aware that in 
dwelling so insistently—and exclusively—on the Church's functions and respon- 
sibilities in the temporal order, he may seem to be falsifying his own perspec- 
tives; he may create the impression that these sociological aspects of the Church’s 
institutional life, count for at least as much in his eyes as her work of spiritual 
redemption, that he subscribes in fact to the heresy of those who equate the 
Kingdom of God with the Earthly Paradise and would have us regard the Church 
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as, first and foremost, an institution not for saving men’s souls but for promoting 
their material happiness and well-being. So let me say at once that this particular 
heresy is altogether abhorrent to me and that I should be sorry to seem even re- 
motely guilty of sharing it. As, however, it is widespread at the present time 
among Christians of all denominations outside the Catholic Church, and touches 
a subject about which there exists a great deal of confused thinking, I propose 
to end this study with a brief statement of what I believe to be the plain theory 
of the matter from the Christian standpoint. There are three main points to 
consider. 


In the first place it must be stated categorically that the Catholic Church 
is not specifically concerned with the building of the Earthly Paradise; she 
neither believes in its possibility nor sees human destiny in terms of such a con- 
summation. Her specific function is to preach the truth of Christ’s revelation, 
to minister to men’s spiritual needs, and to lead souls to God by guiding them 
in the path of holy and virtuous living; all her other activities—social, humani- 
tarian, cultural, political—are subordinated to these ends and are pursued and 
directed in the light thereof. This principle is fundamental; to dispute it or 
attempt to whittle it down is simply to secularize the Church and knock the bot- 
tom out of her whole raison d’étre, besides converting the Christian philosophy 
of life into a sort of bastard Positivism. 


At the same time—and this is my second point—we must be careful not to 
create a false dualism between the spiritual and the temporal in the Church's 
work of human redemption. The two spheres of her evangelical activities are 
interdependent, being as inseparably interconnected as are the needs of soul and 
body in the composite process of human existence. Man does not live his spiritual 
life and his physical life in separate compartments of his being. The one is not 
a closed world to the other, but the two react on each other in a constant pro- 
cess of mutual interference, and it is impossible to consider either without refer- 
ence to the influence exerted upon it by the other. After all, the Church does not 
cure souls in vacuo. She cures them in the bodies they dwell in, and amid the 
concrete circumstances of their material existence. The men and women who 
look to her for strength and guidance have to achieve salvation in the class to 
which they belong, and in the trade or calling they follow. The way of life they 
choose or have forced upon them in this world must be for them the path to 
Eternal Life, and it is the Church’s business to see that the road is clear, and that 
it is potentially at least a thoroughfare to salvation. Cure of souls, in fact, means 
cure of lives, and by extension, cure of trades, professions, occupations, of all the 
ways and means whereby men earn their daily bread and serve the community, 
and so, ultimately, of the whole social system. Thus, true though it be, as I have 
said, that the Church’s specific concern is with man’s spiritual salvation, not 
with his material welfare, we have only to consider the actual condition in which 
she ministers to his spiritual needs to see at once that the one must to some ex- 
tent include the other, that her work of spiritual redemption is in large measure 
a work of material redemption as well. 


No less important than these two points, but presenting the problem from 
a somewhat different angle is my third point. It concerns the question of ends 
and values. We have to bear in mind that by the supernatural nature of her 
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being and mission, the ends and values to which the Church owns allegiance 
are not those of the world in which she functions and are often in conflict with 
them; so that, from the date of her foundation, the Church has been at the 
centre of a perpetual conflict between two rival Weltanschauungen which cannot 
exist together in mutual tolerance, because their final values belong to two dif- 
ferent orders of reality, and the claims of the one order are for ever crossing the 
claims of the other at all the deeper levels of human life. In the sphere of the 
Church’s purely religious functions, this conflict is relatively simple and straight- 
forward; for here she is functioning within her own order and has only her 
own code to consider. It is otherwise when she crosses the frontier to grapple 
with the problems that confront her in the temporal order; for here she has 
not only to keep faith with her own ends and values, she has to pay due heed 
to such human ends and values as are legitimate within their own spheres and, 
for that reason, do not positively clash with hers, though for any number of 
different causes they may sometimes seem to. This task of adjustment and accom- 
modation is by no means easy, and it is not surprising that the Church does not 
always grapple with it successfully. The basic conflict is always in progress, but 
in the infinite complexity of human affairs, issues are apt to get confused, and in 
the confusion we may find the Church battling sometimes on the wrong side, 
or increasing the tension of a situation by exaggerating points of difference that 
do not matter, and seeing others that do not exist; or through faulty judgement, 
short-sighted statesmanship or failure of nerve and energy, she may fail to reach 
an accommodation in matters where such accommodation is not merely possible 
but necessary, and may even be demanded by her own interests and her own 
standards. The bearing of all this on the subject of this essay needs no emphasis; 
I would merely remark here that the Church’s slowness to reach an accom- 
modation with the Democratic Revolution was due in part at least to the fact 
that the untoward historical circumstances which surrounded the growth of 
modern Democracy rendered this task of accommodation inordinately difficult. 


O, E final word. To-day we are witnessing the mass-awakening to social and 
political consciousness of all the peoples of the earth. It is a gigantic world- 
revolution of a kind hitherto unknown to history, and it behoves us Christians 
to take stock of our position in relation to it. And the first thing we have to do 
is to dismiss from our minds the notion that this vast revolutionary ferment 
is the creation of wicked Communist propaganda. The awakening is a fact; and 
it was historically inevitable and, if I may so put it, essentially right in the order 
of things. But whereas the rulers of Soviet Russia are exploiting it with dia- 
bolical skill for the ends of their Communist imperialism, our attitude towards 
it has been almost entirely negative and alarmist. We just sit back, watch the 
Communists at work, and then wonder how on earth we are to save our Western 
society from the menace of so dangerous a phenomenon. I confess I am more 
than a little tired of all this talk of preserving what we call indifferently—as 
though the two words were synonymous—our Western or Christian way of life; 
for what it mostly amounts to, is preserving an order of things based on the 
materialistic principles and outlook of nineteenth century capitalism and impe- 
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rialism—which may be Western, but is certainly not Christian. In any case, that 
order is now in process of dissolution. So instead of trying to save what is past 
saving, even if it were worth saving, which it never was, let us rather set to 
work to build a new order on such moral and spiritual foundations as will hold 
firm in the present situation. That is the way to meet the Communist menace. 
Not all the power of American finance, nor mountain stacks of atom-bombs, 
will save the world from Communist domination. Only one thing can save it: 
the world-wide reconstruction of society on the basis of Christian Social Demo- 
cratic principles. It is this task of Christian reconstruction that we Christians 
of the Western world are called upon to undertake; and here, as always, a 
heavy responsibility rests on the Catholic Church. She alone, with her vast 
spiritual prestige and influence, her world-wide and disciplined membership, and 
the supernatural wisdom and strength that are hers by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, can given the necessary leadership and guidance to this tremendous work. 
Will she prove equal to the task? It is my hope and firm belief that she will. 





1 Frederick Ozanam. 


2 The non possumus attitude adopted by 
I have dealt at some length with this issue in 
ne room to discuss it here. 

3 Quoted from L’Italia e Vordine internazionale, by Luigi Sturzo, p. 70. 

* Quoted from Christianity and Democracy, by Jacques Maritain, p. 19. 

5 ‘Capitalism is atheist in its structure. Gold is its God, and not He who proclaimed “Gold” to be 
accessible to all, both the gold produced by the land or by the workshop, and that coming from owner- 
ship and work: Capitalism is atheistic not on account of a philosophy, which it has not, but on account 
of its practice—and this is not a play of words—which is its entire philosophy; practice of insatiable 
desire, of plunder, of avarice, of domination.’—Osservatore Romano (8th May, 1949). 

6] am referring of course to its effect in a democratic sense. There are sentences, and indeed whole 
passages, in Rerum Noverum which, when divorced from their context, can be used with telling effect 
by the opponents of Democracy, and our Catholic reactionaries have not been slow to seize upon them. 
There is also plenty of scope for misinterpretation. Catholic enthusiasm for Fascism, for example, has 
been largely due to the extraordinary notion—cleverly exploited by the Fascist leaders—that the theory 
of Corporatism recommended in Rerum Noverum finds its practical expression in the totalitarian tyranny 
of the Corporate State! 

7 Op. cit., p. 18. 

8 Both the M.R.P. and the Catholic Democratic Party in Italy are often referred to in the Press 
and by the B.B.C. as ‘Catholic Parties’. They are nothing of the kind; neither is the C.D.U. in Germany. 
They are certainly parties of Catholic inspiration and action, f under Catholic leadership with 
the object of applying Christian principles to the problems of social, political and economic life; but 
they are not Catholic Parties like the Christian Social Party in Belgium, for ple. That is to say, they 
were not formed with the specific object of protecting the rights and liberties of the Church against 
a hostile Government, or of defending the religious interests of a Catholic minority against a combina- 
tion of hostile sectarian forces. In such conditions—and apart from Yugo-Slavia they exist nowhere in 
Europe to-day, west of the Iron Curtain—Catholic Parties may well be a necessity. Otherwise, they 
seem to me to be an unqualified disaster. Not only do they make Catholicism a line of political cleavage, 
which it ought never to be, but they drag the Church into the dirty game of party politics, with disastrous 
results to her spiritual prestige and religious integrity. But this is a big subject, and I cannot enlarge upon 
it here. 


the Papacy on the Roman question is a case in point. 
the book from which this article is extracted, and have 
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)., a the twenty authorities cited 
by Bellarmine in the Controversies as sup- 
porting the “middle position common to 
Catholic theologians” on the power of the 
Church in temporal affairs is found the 
name of John of Paris. The citation is 
justified in what concerns the substance of 
the so-called indirect power, that is, the 
right of the Church to intervene, as N. Jung 
has recently put it, “whenever a temporal 
affair raises a moral issue and engages the 


spiritual order.”? However, John of Paris differs considerably from Bellarmine 
in his explanation of the indirect power. And if it be true to say with Moulart 
that “the Holy See today, while emphatically maintaining the indirect power, 
has abandoned the explanations of Bellarmine,”® it would be interesting to 
know whether the contemporary action of the Church is being guided by ideas 
found in the tradition of which John of Paris was a qualified spokesman; and 


if so, what light this fact may throw on the contemporary state of Catholic teach- 
ing on Church-state relationships. 


A Jesuit priest who has writ- 
ten extensively on the relation- 
ship of Church and State, John 
Courtney Murray is professor 
of philosophy at Yale and editor 
of THEOLOGICAL STuDIEs, where 
the following article appeared 
in June, 1949. 











The work of John of Paris, De potestate regia et papali,* has commanded 
the attention of leading historians of political theory. In his study of Bellarmine’s 
political philosophy Arnold ranks it high among the works that were “of the 
greatest influence on Bellarmine’s views,” by reason of the fact that John of 
Paris “developed in most logical fashion the philosophical, natural-law concept 
of the state and must therefore be considered most important from an historical 
point of view.”5 The Carlyles assert that John’s treatise, De potestate regia et 
papali, “deals more comprehensively than any other with the whole question 
of the Temporal Power of the Pope.”® MclIlwain calls it “much of the ablest” 
of all the writing that combated the extreme claims of the papal canonists 
during the strife between Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair.* Most recently, 
Bowle signalizes the way in which “the secular case is trenchantly argued” by 
John of Paris against the hierocratic theories of Giles of Rome.® Riviére attri- 
butes to John a high historical and doctrinal significance in that he “organized 
into a system” a doctrine whose roots were ancient and whose tendency was to 
lay down a via media between extremes.® 


From the time when the conflict between sacerdotium and imperium began 
to grow acute in the realm of facts and therefore led to contrary formulations 


of theory, there had been theologians who refused what they considered a false 
option between the extremes of a complete supremacy of Church over state and 
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a practical supremacy of state over Church.!° Their insistence was on the tra- 
ditional positions as classically stated by Gelasius I, the distinction between the 
two powers and the primacy of the spiritual power. However, they did not com- 
pletely follow Gregory VII in his understanding of this primacy as involving 
that political preponderance of the papal power which Gregory espoused.'! On 
the contrary their effort was to formulate an understanding of the primacy of 
the spiritual that would more clearly reveal it as a spiritual primacy, achieved 
by means characteristic of the spiritual and moral, not political, order, whose 
direct effect would be felt in the inner realm of conscience and only thence 
translated into the outer realm of temporal affairs. The men who wrote in this 
sense in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries do not seem to have been an or- 
ganized school; their only common characteristics, doubtless related to their 
moderation, were that they were theologians, not canonists or lawyers, men of 
the university, not of the Curia or Court. However, it is understandable that a 
focus of this kind of thought was in France. And John of Paris may properly 
be considered its outstanding representative. 


THE ANCIENT CONTROVERSY AND A MODERN ONE 


ine is the more reason to study his attempt to mediate between extremist 
positions, under fidelity to the essential data, because there is developing today 
under the stress of contemporary conditions a tension between extreme posi- 
tions that is not without analogy to the tension that he experienced and sought 
to solve. John of Paris thought in the context of the conflict between the papacy 
and the French monarchy. The issues in their origin as well as in their scope 
were highly complicated. However, one may say broadly that their origin im- 
portantly lay in a political development of the first magnitude—the emergence 
of the national state under a king who considered himself imperator in regno suo, 
and who did not hesitate to assert that “the control over the temporalities of 
his realm, belongs to the King alone and to no one else, that he recognizes no 
one as his superior in it, and that in things pertaining to the temporal adminis- 
tration of the realm he does not propose to subordinate or subject himself in 
any manner whatsoever to any living man."’!2 

This political development and its asserted consequences, for which Philip 
the Fair assumed the spokesmanship, constituted in effect a grave challenge 
to what had come to be regarded as the “Catholic ideal” of religio-political orga- 
nization. Philip was asserting quite a different relation between France and the 
empire, and between the temporal affairs of his kingdom and the spiritual 
power of the Pope, than had been once again canonized by Boniface VIII at his 
confirmation of Albert of Austria as King of the Romans. Philip was challeng- 
ing what men like Henry of Cremona, Giles of Rome and James of Viterbo 
would have called the “Catholic thesis,” if they had known the famous word— 
the thesis that was reflected in, though not formally adopted by, the Bull Unam 
Sanciam. In this document Boniface VIII hurled against Philip, as Riviére well 
says, “the whole ideal of the Middle Ages,”’!* that “system of high religious in- 
spiration in which the ecclesiastical power, because it holds the place of God, 
becomes not only the guide and the ultimate judge but also the author and by 
consequence the responsible tutor of the civil power.”*4 
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Against this system Philip rebelled in the name of the independence of 
his kingdom and the autonomy of his kingly rule. His pretensions went, of 
course, far beyond mere political autonomy, to a “program of religious caesar- 
ism."'® Nevertheless, for all the exaggerations in his claims and the pridefulness 
of his statement of them, Philip had some ground to stand on—the ground of 
political fact. On the other hand, Boniface VIII, in his firm personal conviction 
of the immutability of the medieval system (of which, it has been said, the 
Unam Sanctam was in reality the epitaph), mistook the factual situation.!® 
In point of political fact, Philip was not a feudal overlord, in vassalage to the 
emperor, but a sovereign in his own right and head of a nation which regarded 
itself as an independent political unity. Moreover, whatever the theories of the 
canonists, Boniface did not in fact possess the two swords, but only one. The 
temporal sword was indeed accountable to him for its acts insofar as they had 
spiritual and moral implications; but the temporal sword was not within his 
delegation because it was not within his possession. Consequently it was not in 
the hands of the prince as a mere instrument, radically subordinated to the 
spiritual sword, to be used ad nutum et patientiam sacerdotis.* Boniface VIII 
in the name of the primacy of the spiritual diminished what Philip the Fair in 
the name of the autonomy of the temporal exaggerated—the legitimate exigences 
of the temporal order and its proper sovereignty. Boniface took his stand on liber- 
tas ecclesiastica;‘* Philip took his stand on libertas regalis. And it was basically 
over these two “freedoms” that the conflict raged—over their meaning, scope and 
exigences. The problem was their reconciliation, without damage to the necessary 
and legitimate content of either. Tragically, it failed of solution, perhaps not 
least because the canonists on the one side and the lawyers on the other failed 


to keep their claims within proper limits, defined by theological truth and polli- 
tical reality. 


There is, I think, an analogy between this conflict and the one characteristic 
of our own times. The basis of the analogy is the fact that now as then a political 
development has created a situation of social fact and of political right which 
must be reckoned with in solving the ancient problem of the relation between 
the spiritual and temporal orders. The modern development is the rise of demo- 
cracy—a political development of the first magnitude, the greatest since the rise 
of the nation-state, and greater than it. Like that of the nation-state—in fact, 
like any political development—this one has been ambiguous in its origins and 
effects, notably on the European Continent, less so in the Anglo-Saxon political 
tradition. Like Philip’s regalism, modern democratism on the French Revolution 
model spoiled its substance by becoming an ism; that is, not content with being 
a manner of political order, it made religious pretensions and assumed absolutist 
tendencies. Nevertheless the substance of the development, as likewise in the 
case of the nation-state, has been increasingly revealed as corresponding to an 
intention of nature. Pius XII has cited this view with evident approval: “. . . in 
our times, in which the activity of the state is so vast and decisive, the democratic 


form of government appears to many as a natural demand imposed by reason 
itself.”19 


In consequence of this political evolution there has likewise evolved a con- 
cept of libertas civilis. There can in fact be no popular share in power, no poli- 











tical responsibility of rulers in their elective capacity to the people, no effective 
right of citizens “to express their own opinion on the duties and sacrifices that 
are imposed on them,” and “not to be constrained to obey without having been 
heard,” no set of conditions apt “to put the citizen in a continually better posi- 
tion to have a personal opinion and to express it and to enforce it in a manner 
that will contribute to the common good”2°—there can be none of these things 
without those constitutional means for the vindication of rights and interests 
and for the direction of the political process which are known as the democratic 
institutions—freedom of opinion, of association, of speech, of the press. These 
freedoms are therefore, by political necessity, included in the democratic con- 
cept of libertas civilis; they are part of the common good; their constitutional 
guarantee has in fact come to be part of the very definition of the democratic 
state. Without them it is not in fact possible for the human person to be “the 
bearer, the basis, and the end of social life,”21 in a manner conformed to the 
demands of his dignity, as these demands present themselves to reason in the 
present state of social evolution. Moreover, it is now judged not politically pos- 
sible or just to except out of the guarantee of these freedoms the freedom of reli- 
gious association and a constitutional right to the free expression of religious 
opinion. Such an exception is not just; for it inevitably implies some violation 
of that political equality which all the citizens of a state may justly claim as a 
basic civic right. Such an exception is not politically possible; for as Sturzo has 
pointed out, in a judgment confirmed by all manner of political experience, all 
the democratic freedoms form an organic whole.*? Each is part of a system of 
liberty; all are coherent.** As political institutions all the particular freedoms 
rest on the same general judgment—that the system as such is rational, necessary 
for the common good, related to the political realization of personal dignity— 
whatever may be the defects in the workings of the institutions. It is not there- 
fore possible within this system to make exceptions without endangering the 
political system itself. Consequently, the historically realized concept of libertas 
civilis has come to include “religious liberty” in a sense as ample as the concept 
of civil liberty itself. 


It is precisely at this point that the problem of the relation of the two 
powers arises in its contemporary phase, in the disputes over religious liberty. 
As in the days of Boniface VIII there has been a clash of asserted freedoms. To 
the historically realized concept and political ideal of libertas civilis there has 
been opposed that concept and political ideal of libertas civilis which was realized 
in the post-Reformation “confessional state,” the nation-state with predominantly 
Catholic population, wherein Catholicism was legally recognized as “the religion 
of the state,” and wherein it was considered “logical” as well as politically neces- 
sary that legal restrictions should be imposed on other religions, notably on their 
propaganda.** This type of religio-political organization had come to be regarded 
as “the Catholic ideal,” as an incarnation of “the Catholic thesis,” as “common 
teaching,” in much the same sense in which the “ideal” nature of the medieval 
system was “common teaching” in the days of Boniface VIII. It is reflected in, 
though not formally adopted by, nineteenth-century papal writings in much the 
same way as the medieval “ideal” was reflected in Unam Sanctam.*® And it is to 
this special concept of libertas ecclesiastica that the democratic concept of libertas 
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civilis issues its challenge. The challenge is serious, fraught with consequence 
for both state and Church. And like the quarrel between Boniface VIII and 
Philip the Fair, it requires a solution in principle, because, again like that 
quarrel, it has reached the stage of a clash of principle. It will not be solved 
save by a doctrinal effort such as Boniface VIII failed to make—the effort 
to construct a doctrinal synthesis of Church-state relations which will be at 
once true to permanently valid traditional principle and also universally valid 
within the horizons of today’s factual and legitimate political development. 


The complications of the problem are evident. The initial one, of course, 
is the historical failure in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to put the 
problem on its proper footing. Guillaume de Nogaret, Pierre Flote and Pierre 
Dubois, who confused the thirteenth-century issue with their false theories of 
libertas regalis, had their successors in the revolutionary doctrinaires who con- 
fused the modern issue with their false theories of libertas civilis—the two sets 
of theorizers being similar in the additional respect that they shared a theory 
of state absolutism, respectively regalist and democratist, that the Church could 
not fail to recognize and opr%se to the hilt as her enemy, as it is the enemy 
of human freedom. Moreover, as Philip’s lawyers flung against Rome a Gallican 
theology of the Church, so the modern revolutionary democratists flung against 
the Church a rationalist concept of religion. And in the course of the ensuing 
theological and philosophical disputes the politically relevant facts and rights, 
as they bore on Church-state relationships, were almost lost from view. 


There has been, for instance, in modern times much argument back and 
forth, whether man has a “natural right” to profess any religion he chooses 
or none at all. The eighteenth-century doctrinaires put forth their affirmative 
claim within the context of their concept of “natural right” as the unlimited, 
quasi-divine attribute of the Sovereign Individual of rationalist theory, whose 
“human reason” (in the words of proposition 3 of the Syllabus) is, “apart from 
any regard had to God, the single judge of truth and falsity, good and evil, and 
a law unto itself. . . .”26 To this pseudo-philosophical claim the Church opposed 
the doctrine that no man has any “natural right” (understood as a moral em- 
powerment deriving from a duty imposed by the exigencies of objective law) 
to worship God in any way other than that warranted by reason and revelation. 
The rationalists made of their dogma a principle of religio-political organization 
and the premise of a regime of legal persecution of the Church such as was laid 
down by the French Law of Separation of 1905. In their turn Catholics likewise 
made of their dogma a principle of religio-political organization and the premise 
of the legal repression, to greater or less degree, of religious dissenters within 
the “confessional state.” (In this exercise of “logic” the Protestant confessional 
states somewhat bettered the Catholic instruction.) So the issue of libertas eccle- 
siastica vs. libertas civilis was historically joined. 


However, one cannot escape the impression that here, as in the case of 
Boniface and Philip, the clash of opposed historical systems has created a set 
of alternatives between which the Catholic—be he man of the university or man 
in the street—may well refuse to choose. Surely the dilemma, state confessionalism 
a V'espagnole versus state laicism 4 la Tiers République, is no more a valid state- 
ment of alternatives today than was that which confronted John of Paris—Roman 
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curialism versus French regalism. And the man of the university today will, I 
think, have the support of the man in the street in a search for a via media. 


The search supposes a valid statement of the complete problem in the 
modern phase of the Church-state controversy as it revolves about the concept 
of religious liberty as a constitutional guarantee. It is doubtful whether such 
a statement can be made against the European background. The experiments in 
absolutism of ruler-sovereignty, utterly alien to the medieval spirit, to which 
the Continent deviated in the fourteenth century under either pagan or Byzantine 
forms, threw the political order in the Continental nation-states quite off the 
track of rational evolution. In consequence the democratic development had to 
appear as a revolution; and the violence of its reaction to the irrational political 
order of the divine right of kings inevitably carried it over into opposite irration- 
alities. These in turn by the strange paradox that ineluctably accompanies reac- 
tion bore the mark of the identical original political sin, absolutism, from which 
they were supposed to be the redemption. The overturned throne of the king-by- 
divine-right was set up again to be the seat of the new divina maiestas, the Indi- 
visible Sovereignty of the state, endowed with juridical omnipotence. The 
Church confronted her old enemy in a new form, and there began the wearisome 
struggle that filled the nineteenth century. The spiritual issues were always clear 
to Gregory XVI and to Pius IX; but the former Camaldulese monk had no 
grasp of the political issues, and the great Pio Nono, deeply spiritual of soul, 
volatile of temperament, found politics in general so boring that he was content 
to leave such affairs to the worldly hands of Antonelli.?? At all events, the result 
was an embroilment more complete than that which was the death of Boniface 
VIII. The inherent rationality of the democratic development was obscured to 
the view of churchmen in a fog of false ideology that pretended to justify it; and 
the perennial validity of the claims of the spiritual power both to exist as a 
power and to reach the spiritual and moral issues in the political order could 
not be seen by statesmen by reason of that same fog. 


1, VIEW of the hopeless complication of the European scene, I think that 
the real issue in the controversy over religious liberty is better seen against the 
background of political life in the Anglo-Saxon countries. The reason is not 
simply that these lands saw the consummation of religious divisions. Nor is it 
only that in these lands constitutional provisions for religious liberty did not 
appear as the formal means for effecting a dechristianization of the populace— 
as the agency of an apostate governmental power for bringing about a national 
apostasy; so they were considered in Latin lands. Rather, the reason is that the 
Anglo-Saxon political tradition suffered only briefly the blight of absolutism. It 
reached England with Henry VIII's proclamation of himself as head of the 
Church of England in 1531 and lasted until the so-called Glorious Revolution, 
the whole episode being conducted under Protestant auspices, with a short (five- 
year) Catholic interlude. It left survivals in the form of legal disabilities against 
Catholics that lasted for a century and a half. But the episode was only an epi- 
sode; with relative quickness the principles of government that were of medieval 
provenance and had been deposited in the English common law reasserted 
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themselves.* On the formation of the United States of America—the first state 
in the history of the world that was established by the uniquely revolutionary 
means of a formal constitutional consent—these principles received an expression 
that was indeed colored to some extent by eighteenth-century ideology, but not 
to the point of obscuring or deforming the great medieval tradition of constitu- 
tionalism that had been preserved and developed in Anglo-Saxon political so- 
ciety. 

Actually, the American Constitution embodies a concept of the state and 
of government that was fashioned at the dictates of practical political sense, 
themselves guided by a concern for justice and liberty, and illumined in their 
highest underlying intuitions by a belief in God and an order of natural law. 
In the First Amendment the guarantee of religious freedom appears in relation, 
not to a rationalist theory of religion, but to a rational theory of the state. Its 
essential premise is the distinction of the civil and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
which the great English ecclesiastical jurists, Glanvill and Bracton, had elaborated 
and stamped on the common law.*® What the First Amendment fundamentally 
declares, as the constitutional will of the American people, is the “lay” character 


of the state, its non-competence in the field of religion, the restriction of its com- 
petence to the secular and temporal. 


There is here a unique historical realization of the “lay” state—unique 
because this lay state is not laicized or laicizing, on the Continental model. This 
lay state does not pretend to be The Whole—an absolutely autonomous, all- 
embracing religio-political magnitude with its own quasi-religious content— 
such, for instance, as the Third Republic was in the minds of the small knot 
of men who shaped it.8® On the contrary, there is in the First Amendment a rec- 
ognition of the primacy of the spiritual—a recognition that is again unique, in 
that it is a recognition of the primacy of the spiritual life of the human person, 
as a value supreme over any values incorporated in the state. There is too an 
implicit recognition that this region of man’s spiritual life is the source from 
which the state itself receives its ethical content, its moral purpose, and the 
higher norm that governs the operation of its political processes. In other words, 
the First Amendment rescues the American state from the monism which has 
characterized the modern laicized state. Its premise is the Christian dualist con- 


cept of man; and it recognizes that a dyarchy therefore governs the life of man 
and of society. 


However, this dyarchy has not the form that prevailed in the Middle Ages 
—the dualism of auctoritas sacrata pontificum and regalis potestas (with its 
oscillations between caesaropapism and hierocratism) . Nor is it the dyarchy con- 
stituted in the so-called confessional state of post-Reformation times—the juridic- 
ally established co-partnership in society of state and Church (Catholic or Pro- 
testant—the Protestant form being the “Church-state” of Erastian tendency, and 
the Catholic form being the “state-Church” with boundaries of jurisdiction laid 
down chiefly by concordat.) The terms of the dyarchy visible in the First Amend- 
ment are not state and Church (that manner of dyarchy is constitutionally ex- 
cluded by the provision against “establishment of religion’) , but state and human 
person, civis idem et christianus (to adopt Leo XIII's phrase) .24 The American 
state does not recognize on the part of any Church the right to direct and author- 
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itative intervention in its processes; to this extent it asserts its own autonomy as 
a political order. However, it does recognize in American society a “spiritual 
power” that stands, as it were, not only over against it but above it—the Christian 
conscience, whose demands are acknowledged as relevant to the political order, 
whose right of moral judgment on all the processes of government is likewise 
acknowledged, guaranteed free expression and provided with institutional chan- 
nels for it. The First Amendment therefore constitutionally forbids any politico- 
legal bonds between the state and any Church by its prohibition of “establish- 
ment”; at the same time it constitutionally provides for relations between state 
and Church at a deeper, moral level by its provision for religious liberty—the 
immunity of conscience from governmental coercion, and the freedom of con- 
science to impose upon government the moral demands that are the permanent 
exigences of the human spirit in consequence of its obligation “to obey God 
rather than man.” 


Finally, be it noted that the existence and workings of this unique dyarchy 
pivot on the concept of libertas civilis enshrined in the First Amendment. The 
concept is articulated—free exercise of religion, freedom of speech and of the 
press, freedom of assembly, freedom of petition for redress of grievances. All 
these freedoms make an organic whole, a consistent system. Together they insure 
the autonomy of the lay state; and together too they insure the primacy of the 
spiritual end of man, and all its exigences, over the lay state. It is this whole 
system of ordered liberties that “We, the People of the United States,” as citizens 
of equal right have judged rational and necessary “in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity. .. .” 


I am not of course suggesting that the American state exhibits the pure 
embodiment of all the principles stated in the treatises de ethica sociali; no 
political realization is ever pure. Nevertheless, I do think it offers a political cate- 
gory in which the contemporary problem of religious freedom can receive its 
valid theoretical statement. This problem, in its correct manner of statement, 
is but a prolongation of the problem that was first raised in its full theoretical 
and practical amplitude by Philip the Fair. As Riviére remarks, “thanks to the 
historical conditions surrounding its advent, the problem of the two powers 
was, or seemed to be, conceived entirely in function of the pontifical supremacy 
as the Middle Ages had understood and practiced it.”8? And the postulate for its 
solution was the concept of the pontifical plenitudo potestatis as put in practice 
by Gregory VII and his successors and as finally systematized by Giles of Rome— 
a concept that assumed in the Pope a power of political tutelage, as well as moral 
direction, of the political order.3* However, Philip gave the problem a different 
manner of statement, in terms of the autonomy of the temporal power and of 
the independence of the order of human life over which it reigned. Granted that 
his solution of the problem thus stated was outrageous and injurious, it remains 
true that he sharply called attention to what was a real, but had been a some- 
what neglected, element in the position of the problem itself. The problem in 
fact is that ut so stating the primacy of the spiritual—in itself, in its manner of 
exercise, in its consequences—as not to injure the due autonomy of the temporal 
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power and the legitimate independence of the state. At our distance it is easy 
to see that the majority of medieval theoricians of the papal power quite under- 
cut the legitimate exigences of this autonomy and independence, just as con- 
versely Philip hopelessly overstated them. At all events, in the controversy the 
problem itself moved into a new and more exact manner of statement. 


It is, I think, the modern manner of statement. The whole development of 
the doctrine of Church-state relationships has been conditioned by the sharpen- 
ing of the distinction between the two orders of human life as the temporal 
order has progressively grown into its natural autonomy. The outset of the 
fourteenth century marked the acquisition by the nation-state of its autonomy; 
and it was in terms of the autonomy of the nation-state that the problem of the 
autonomy of the temporal order was posited. The very position of the problem 
in these terms marked in point of fact the end of papal jurisdiction over the 
temporal power as it had been historically understood. Theorists, and to a 
lesser extent the papacy itself, attempted to maintain that the nation-state stood 
in the same relation to the papacy as the empire;** but the claim had no founda- 
tion in political fact, and could not therefore be made operative. Actually, the 
centralized national monarchy, of which the French was prototype, did not 
acknowledge the same dependence upon the Pope that the imperial power tra- 
ditionally had recognized. And it could and did make a good case for its own 
autonomy. Thus did the political development of which Philip the Fair ex- 
hibited the first sharp historical consciousness make necessary a new solution of 
the problem of the two powers by altering profoundly the manner of its state- 
ment. The question was no longer sacerdotium and imperium but sacerdotium 
and regnum. A new freedom had been achieved in fact and proclaimed as a 
matter of right; and no one could contest the right because the fact was incon- 
testably juridical. It was with the new libertas regalis that the old libertas eccle- 
siastica had to establish proper relations. But this would require modification, 
not of the principle of the primacy of the spiritual but of its applications, its 
manner of exercise, its scope, its exigencies. Boniface VIII, prisoner as he was 
within the perspectives of the past, and fierce defender of a “Catholic ideal” that 
had in fact perished under the relentless advance effected by dynamisms of the 
rational political order, did not see this. And Riviére rightly says: “He would 
doubtless have been much surprised to be told that the clearest result of his 
claims was going to be the exposure of the thesis which he undertook to defend 
to the blows of criticism and to the implacable control of facts.”"55 


The great modern fact of the lay democratic state, exemplified (as I sug- 
gested) in the American Constitution, has given a further nuance of development 
to the statement of the Church-state problem that emerged in the mighty con- 
troversy raised by Philip. The fact of democracy is indeed quite implacable in 
its control of the problem, given that it is “a natural demand imposed by reason 
itself.” Again the problem is that of the legitimate demands of the autonomy 
of the temporal order as counterpoise to the demands of the primacy of the 
spiritual. This, I say, is the doctrinal problem.** But it is posited now in terms, 
not of the nation-state but of the human person, who is the “bearer, the basis and 
the end of social life,” and who as free citizen is the responsible agent of the 
political processes, the participant by right of human dignity in the public power 
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whereby his temporal destiny is ruled—in a power too whose exercise is limited 
by a constitution that is the common act of “We, the People” (in the famous 
American phrase). This is indeed a further and far-reaching alteration in the 
statement of the ancient problem of the two powers. The problem is no longer 
sacerdotium and regnum but sacerdotium and civis, the civic person who, 
through the medium of the democratic institutions, is in a new and legitimate 
sense self-governing. Another new freedom has been achieved in fact and pro- 
claimed as a matter of right. And no one can contest the fact because the right 
is established on rightful grounds—not on the rationalist autonomy of the om- 
nipotent monad of the “Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen,” but on 
the genuine moral autonomy in the face of the state of the “man” of whom 
the Declaration of Independence speaks—the man who knows himself to be a 
creature of God. He is the “man” whom, as Pius XII says, “the absolute order 
of beings and purposes reveals as an autonomous person, the subject of inviolable 
rights and duties, the root and the term of his own social life.”37 It is with this 
new “ruler,” armed with his democratic instruments of rule, that the Church 
is now confronted. It is with his new libertas civilis that the old libertas ecclesia- 
stica has to establish proper relations. One may expect that they will not be 
established without some modification, again not of the principle of the primacy 
of the spiritual but of its manner of exercise, applications, scope, exigencies. 

I shall not pursue the subject here. The point was simply to indicate a cer- 
tain analogy between the problem that confronted John of Paris at the outset 
of the fourteenth century and the problem that confronts the Catholic theologian 
today. John of Paris sought a solution through a via media. He was one of a not 
inconsiderable group who, 


. .. all together, though each in his own way, preoccupied themselves with 
reacting against the extreme theories which would have resulted in an ab- 
sorption of the state in the Church or of the Church in the state, and with 
affirming the normal distinction of the two domains, without however for 
that reason—and this is their originality—seeming to sacrifice the primacy 
of the spiritual. If by the first point they stood out against the absolute 
theoricians of papal rights, they stood close to them by the second. These 
patriots were independent enough to uphold the claims of the king in all 
that was legitimate in them. At the same time they were firm enough in 
their faith to safeguard the essential privileges of the papacy, and enlight- 
ened enough in their theology to return to the great Catholic tradition, 
without neglecting the solution of the new problems that had arisen since 
Gregory VII—in a word, to affirm the supremacy of the Church without 
compromising the normal independence of the state.** 


The question then will be whether this via media is indeed “the great 
Catholic tradition,” and whether therefore, if developed in eodem sensu, it may 
show the way to the solution of the contemporary problem, which has itself de- 
veloped in the sense taken by the problem in the fourteenth century. 


O JOHN OF PARIS 

N FIRST reading one might gain the impression that the dominant purpose 
of the treatise, De potestate regia et papali, was to repudiate the prevailing 
theories of potestas papalis in favor of a new theory of potestas regia. The heart 
of the treatise would seem to be in its eleventh chapter, in which are set forth 
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forty-two of the arguments currently proposed in favor of the curialist theory, 
and in the ensuing nine chapters devoted to their refutation. And even in the 
initial ten chapters there is implied much criticism of the theorists of pontifical 
power. One might then, I say, have the impression that John of Paris was one 
of the king’s partisans. The impression needs some correction. Undoubtedly, 
John of Paris was concerned to refute the views of the theologians of hierocratic 


tendencies; and his catalogue of their arguments and his answers to them were 
the most elaborate in the literature of the time. 


However, he was basically no partisan. His chief preoccupation was not 
polemic, but theological. Prominent in it therefore was the concern to rescue 
all that he considered true and traditional in the “Catholic ideal” as proposed 
by the hierocrats by incorporating it in a synthetic conception of the relations 
between the spiritual and temporal that would be, he considered, more in har- 
mony with the nature of both. All his students remark his originality. However, 
his originality did not lie in the negative part of his critique, nor even in the 
substance of the position he took (which he considered to be the genuinely tra- 
ditional position), but in the fullness of his argument and the resoluteness of 
his synthesis. And his main effort was to set forth a concept, not in the first 
instance of the kingly power, but of the supremacy of the spiritual power. It 
was a concept different from the one commonly held at the time; but in setting 
it forth his intention was not to support the pretensions of the king but to 
establish the position of the Pope on its genuine spiritual bases. It was in order 
to do this that he felt it necessary to analyze at length the autonomy of the 
kingly power and to refute at still greater length the theories that diminished this 


autonomy in consequence of a failure exactly to delimit theological principle and 
justly to estimate political right. 


It cannot of course be said that he elaborated a theory of Church-state rela- 
tions that was complete and unexceptionable to criticism. He wrote at the outset 
of the fourteenth century, when certain elements of ecclesiological doctrine were 
not yet fixed in universal consciousness, and some of his incorrect and impru- 
dent suggestions were later utilized by Gallican theorists. At that, the Gallican 
touches were accidental to his system and readily separable from its substance.%® 
Journet’s judgment is hardly fair, that his “theological synthesis [is] too fragile 
to inspire confidence.*® Riviére is more just in situating him among the thinkers 
who “opened the path along which modern theology has sought, if not always 
found, the theoretical formula of the relations which unite the two powers. 
Not that the doctrine of the relations between Church and state was elaborated 
during that epoch in all its perfection. The merit of those early pioneers is suf- 
ficiently found in the fact that they sketched its major lines and prepared for 


its advent.’’*! It would be my judgment that the major lines of the synthesis of 
John of Paris are not fragile but firm. 


The Distinction of the Two Powers 


HE FIRST three chapters of the work indicate these major lines. The first 
deals with the nature and origin of the regnum; the second with the nature and 
origin of the sacerdotium; the third begins a comparison between them to see 
wherein lies the primacy of the spiritual power. 
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_ One is instantly reminded of the structure of the Gelasian doctrine con- 
tained in the famous text Duo sunt,*? that has always been considered to contain 
the essence of Catholic tradition. In a true sense the whole of Catholic theory 
and practice in the manner of Church-state relationships has taken the form of 
a speculative interpretation and practical application of this text. Carlyle has 
shown how its doctrine was controlling throughout the medieval period.*® The 
primacy of the spiritual had indeed been overturned in practice by the strong 
emperors from Otto I to Henry III in a time of ecclesiastical weakness, disor- 
ganisation and excessive immersion of prelates in the political order; and it had 
been challenged in theory by certain theoricians of the rex-sacerdos. However, 
after its reassertion by Gregory VII it was not successfully contested. Thereafter 
the other Gelasian principle, the duality of the powers, was to the fore. 


It was never denied; even Boniface VIII vehemently repudiated the sug- 
gestion that he had contravened or ignored it.44 However, in the twelfth century 
there were the beginnings of a theory that attenuated its exigencies and in ten- 
dency obscured it—the so-called hierocratic (or theocratic) theory. Its essential 
contention was that the temporal power was from God only mediately, mediante 
papa. Consequently it held that the prince was simply minister sacerdotii, dele- 
gated by the Pope for the exercise of that portion of the rule of the republica 
christiana which could not fittingly be in ecclesiastical hands. The temporal 
sword was used “manu regum et militum,” but it realy belonged de iure to the 
Pope, and hence its use was always “ad nutum et patientiam sacerdotis.”*5 The 
radical subordination of the temporal to the spiritual power, as instrument to 
principal cause, was posited as the consequence of its origin from the papal 


plenitudo potestatis, within which was included all authority, spiritual and tem- 
poral. 


This new theory, which was at least in tendency inconsistent with Gelasian 
doctrine, was widely held by canonists in the thirteenth century; the theologians, 
first among whom was St. Thomas, were in general more moderate. The main 
foundations of the theory were two. In the order of fact the foundation was the 
sweeping jurisdiction over the temporal order exercised by the great medieval 
Popes, notably Innocent III, Gregory IX and Innocent IV; the theory sought to 
rationalize these facts, notably under the leadership of Innocent IV writing as a 
canonist. In the order of ideas the foundation was the concept of a unitary social 
order dictated by the mystical metaphysic of Dionysius the Areopagite—that law 
of unity which was ever the conscious postulate of medieval thought. The two 
powers had to be reduced to unity in the unique supremacy of the spiritual 
power—a supremacy that required the temporal power to be, in the order of 
origin, from the spiritual power, and consequently, in the order of finality, for 
the spiritual power. This great law of unity, if it did not displace the dualistic 
conception of Gelasius, at least so overshadowed it as profoundly to modify its 
sense and implications.** It is significant that for the canonists the chapter, 
Duo sunt, is not the primary locus communis, the pivot of all theory, that it had 
been, and would again be, for the theologians. In contrast, John of Paris uses it 
at crucial points in his exposé. And it is perhaps not too much to say that his 
system is in substance a newly emphatic, philosophically and theologically rigor- 
ous revaluation of the Gelasian dualism, as itself determinant of the nature and 
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scope of the primacy of the spiritual. There is perhaps a significant revelation 
of viewpoint in the fact that, whereas Gregory VII had used the Duo sunt as a 
weapon in defense of the ecclesiastical power against the encroachments of Henry 
IV, John of Paris uses it in defense of the royal power against the excessive 
claims of the canonist-apologists of papal power. 

John of Paris opens his treatise with the pregnant assertion: “It happens at 
times that one who wishes to avoid a certain error falls into the opposite error”; 
whereas actually, as examples prove, “faith occupies middle ground between con- 
trary errors.’’*" So in the present case. The truth lies between the error of the Wal- 
denses and that of Herod—between an excessively spiritual concept of papal 
power that would forbid it any manner of “dominion in temporalities,” and 
the opposite concept “of some moderns” that would attribute to the Pope com- 
plete and universal temporal dominion in principle, in such wise that the prince 
would have his power from God indeed but “mediante papa”; the prince would 
have only the “immediate execution,” and even this could rightly be assumed by 
the Pope in certain canonical cases.*® Of the first view John of Paris is content 
to say that it is “erroneous,” and to leave it at that. His concern is with the 
second view. He supposes that the spiritual power has some manner of jurisdic- 
tion in the temporal order, and his effort is to define its origin and character. 
The weight of his argument goes to prove that the papal plenitudo potestatis 
does not of itself include any temporal power, as the canonists would have it.*® 
And the argument itself is derived from the distinction between the two powers, 
as it is established in terms both of natural law and positive divine law. With 
this distinction clearly laid down, he goes on to examine, in terms of its exigences, 
the nature and manner of exercise of the primacy of the spiritual power, and 
in the course of this discussion he sets forth his concept of what we now call the 
indirect power. 

The first step therefore is a confrontation of the two powers, regnum and 
sacerdotium, with respect to their origin and nature. 


T The Royal Power 
HE regnum, he says, “est regimen multitudinis perfectz [i.e., self-suffi- 


cient, in contrast to domestic society] ad commune bonum ordinatum ab uno.”’5°® 
Its origin is “from the natural law and the law of nations.’’®! Its basis is the 
nature of man as “naturally a political or civil animal, as he is called in the 
First Book of the Politics.”®? It is a “necessary and useful” institution, for the 
achievement of that “whole life” not otherwise possible.5* That a particular 
man should be king is “through his election as king by the people, either in his 
own person or in his dynasty (domo)”;** “a man is king by the will of the 
people, but when he is king, it is by law of nature that he rules (ut dominetur 
est naturale) ."*5 Moreover, since it is “by a natural instinct which is from 
God that men live in civil society (ctviliter) and in community,’®* the regnum 
itself is from God. The royal power “is from God and from the people consent- 
ing to, and choosing [its subject]”;5* and the king has “a distinct power, proper 
to himself, which he has immediately from God and not from the Pope.”®® 
He is therefore “the minister of God,” as St. Paul says. 5® This briefly is Quidort’s 
account of the origin of the temporal power. 
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He is likewise clear about its end. The end of civil society is “that good 
which can be achieved by nature, which is a life according to virtue.’’®° This life 
is achieved under conditions of peace, within an orde1 of justice; and it sup- 
poses an equitable distribution of the burdens of community life and of the 
goods of this world (what we should call “prosperity”). The civil community 
therefore is temporal, not ultimate in its finality; the content of its common 
good is “the human things” that make up “the whole life” of man in this 
world. Moreover, this order of human life, which is fundamentally a moral 
order willed by God in His will of the natural institution that is civil society, 
is an order in its own right with a certain relative autonomy of its own. The 
“virtue” which is its object is “acquired moral virtue,” which is “the true and 
perfect justice fequired for a regnum.’®! The civic life of virtue in this sense 
“has in itself the nature of a good (rationem bont) and is desirable for its own 
sake,” even though it is not the ultimate good in the highest order.®? 


The origin of the royal power from God and the end of civil society as 
justice, peace, and prosperity in the human temporal order determine therefore 
the function and competence of the king. In general, “it is the duty of the human 
king, to direct men to this end, because it is to the human king, we say, 
that there has been committed the highest charge of government in 


human affairs.”6% True, his power extends only to “the external goods” of 
the temporal order. 


Nevertheless, since it sometimes happens that the public peace (com- 
munem pacem) is disturbed by someone usurping the goods of another, and 
because it likewise happens at times that in their excessive love of their own 
goods men do not share them in the manner required by the necessities or 
utilities of their country, therefore the prince is set in charge of such affairs 
by the people, as a judge who is to decide between justice and injustice, 
and as the punisher of injuries, and as [the one who lays down] the measure 
to be followed in taking the goods of individuals for the sake of the com- 
mon necessity or utility according to some just proportion.® 


The prince therefore is “justice animate and the guardian of what is just.’’® 
And it is to him that there are committed all the cases involving violation of 
the justice enshrined in human laws, whose observance is further necessary 
for civil peace.** By his discharge of this high function in his own order the 
king “directs the people to God.’’® 

It would be easy, but hardly necessary for our purposes, to signalize the 
Aristotelian and Thomistic traits in this concept of civil society and its govern- 
ment. Moreover, to our ears the doctrine has a very modern ring. This is the 
kind of state we can understand and accept; for it is a “lay” state that is not, 
however, laicized. It acknowledges its origin from God through human nature, 
and within it the ruler understands himself to hold a ministry from God. How- 
ever, he is minister of God inasmuch as he is minister of justice, the essential civic 
virtue, and therefore minister of peace, which, as John of Paris sufficiently indi- 
cates, prevails in the community when the order of justice is maintained. The 
function of the ruler therefore is moral, and not purely legal or administrative. 
However it is a limited function, confined within the limits set both by its own 
origin, which is from nature and from the consent of the people, and by its own 
finality, which remains within the horizons of the temporal order. Basically 
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Quidort’s concept of the state is the one affirmed by Pius XI in Non Abbiamo 
Bisogno, when, speaking of the role of the state in education, he asserted that 
the state “has duties and rights [which are] incontestable, as long as they remain 
within the proper competencies of the state; those competencies in their turn are 
clearly fixed by the finalities of the state, which are not of course simply material 


and corporal, but which are of themselves necessarily contained within the limits 
of the natural, the terrestrial, the temporal.’ 


This was not the concept of the state held either by the pontifical theologians 
and canonists or by the regalist lawyers of Philip the Fair. The former were think- 
ing in the categories of “political Augustinism,” wherein the civil power was a 
ministry, not simply of God, but of the Pope, to be exercised within “the Church” 
(the to.al religio-political entity which was christianitas) in subordination to 
the papal power—a ministry therefore that was specifically religious, not lay. On 
the other hand, Philip and his lawyers in their reaction to curialist absolutism 
sought, as Riviére says, to reinstate in the world “the era of Byzantine absolut- 
ism.’’®* Under the impact of events their theories moved from a defense of the 
autonomy of the royal power, to an assertion of the king’s mastery over his own 
national church, and thence further to the assertion of a religious mission of 
the king in the universal Church—a mission divinely committed to him, in virtue 
of which he had a power within the ecclesiastical order, superior to that of the 
episcopate and even of the Pope himself. The Byzantinism in this concept was 
a violation of theological truth; the absolutism was a rupture with the medieval 
political tradition. But, curiously enough, this extreme theory had common 
ground with its opposite extreme in the attribution to the king of a religious 
mission. Both curialists and regalists were each in their own way confusing the 
distinction laid down by Gelasius I between the auctoritas sacrata pontificum and 
the regalis potestas. And it was at this point that John of Paris struck out his 
via media, which was to him the way of truth, by his return to the traditional 
doctrine of the natural origin and end of the royal power. This doctrine founds 
the distinction between the two powers. It therefore endows the king with his 
high moral function of being iustitia animata et custos iusti; at the same time 
it restricts his competence to the sphere of “human affairs” over which alone 


he is set; and it likewise establishes the title on which he is subject to the direc- 
tion of the spiritual power. 


The Spiritual Power 


OHN of Paris begins his discussion of the spiritual power from the revealed 
fact that “the good life” in the earthly City is not man’s highest end; he is further 
“destined to a supernatural end which is eternal life.” Moreover, the whole 
social order of humanly virtuous life bears a relation to this higher end. The 
function of leading man and society to this end belongs in the first instance to 
“the divine King,” who is also “true Priest.’"® The means to the end are the 
sacraments, through which man participates in the benefits of redemption. And 
for their dispensation the priesthood was established. Its structure is hierarchical 
and monarchic, and at its summit stands the Pope, the one Head, whose oneness 
is required for the unity of the Body. 

With this much established, John of Paris immediately attacks the problem 
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of the relation between the two powers which thus confront one another, dis- 
tinct and independent in their origins, distinct too but not wholly independent 
in their ends. His first concern is to establish the primacy in dignity of the 
sacerdotal power by reason of the primacy of its end, “the enjoyment of God,” 
to which the good life on earth, over which the royal power has charge, is itself 
ordained. But this raises the question that was in dispute at the time: “There 
are some who want to extol the preeminence of the sacerdotal dignity over the 
royal dignity to the extent of saying that the priesthood has precedence not 
only in dignity, as has been said, but in causality, and that the secular power 
is contained in, and set up by, the sacerdotal power.”™ The question then is, 
“in what sense does the Pope have, or not have, the said (secular) power?” There 
is no need here to follow either the order or the detail of Quidort’s argument 
in answer. The essence of it is an appeal to tradition, which vindicates the dis- 
tinction of the two powers: “And they are distinct in such a way that one is not 
reduced to the other, but as the spiritual (power) is immediately from God, so 
too is the temporal (power). Hence the imperium is from God alone. . . . And 
the Pope does not receive his sword from the emperor, nor does the emperor re- 
ceive his sword from the Pope. . . . And the Pope does not possess both 
swords. . . .”7? Moreover, John of Paris is at pains to refute the curialists’ attempt 
to reconcile the dualist conception of the powers with a unitary conception of 
the Christian commonwealth by a distinction between “possession” and “exe- 
cutive use” (executio) of the temporal sword. This, he says, would be to make 
the prince minister papae, whereas St. Paul makes him minister Dei.™ More- 
over, it contradicts both political fact (“there were kings in France before there 
were Christians”) and political philosophy: “The royal power is not from the 
Pope either in itself or in its executive use; it is from God and from the people 
who elect the king.”"* Again it is to the natural-law concept of the state that 
Quidort appeals in the ultimate instance; he will accept no theory incompatible 
with it. 


On such ground John of Paris rejects the contention that “the secular power 
is contained in” the spiritual power. Later he constructs a more positive argu- 
ment to the same effect, derived from an analysis of the spiritual power itself. 
This argument then forms the general premise of his answers to the forty-two 
objections. It begins with the general definition that had been laid down at the 
outset, that “the priesthood is nothing else but the spiritual power granted 
to the ministers of the Church for the dispensation of the sacraments which con- 
tain the grace whereby we are set on the way to eternal life.”"® His concern is 
to show that this power is singly and solely spiritual in character; and he does 
this by an analysis of it into its five component powers."® These are the consecra- 
tion of the sacramental matter by the power of orders; the administration of the 
sacraments, especially of penance—the absolution from sin in the forum of con- 
science by the power of the keys; the preaching of the gospel by “the authority 
of the apostolate”; the imposition of penalties in the external forum by “the 
judicial power” or coercive power; and the distribution of ecclesiastical offices 
and faculties by the power of jurisdiction. To these is added a sixth power, 
that of requiring from the faithful what is necessary for the support of the 
spiritual minister of the Church. 
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The next step is to determine “what power in temporalities and over 
princes” the Church has in virtue of her essential empowerments thus described; 
and the answer is that “from none of them have [bishops and priests] any power 
directly in temporalities or any temporal jurisdiction.”"* The answer is proved 
by examining each power in term and concluding that each is “wholly spiritual,” 
that is, its act directly terminates at an effect that is within the spiritual order. 
John of Paris holds rigorously to this principle; and in terms of it he preserves 
unattenuated the Gelasian dualism of the powers, in opposition to a certain 
monism that had lodged itself in hierocratic theory. However, his dualism does 
not imply a simple parallelism or coordination of the two powers. The same 
principle that establishes the dualism—the essential spirituality of the power of 
the Church—also locates the spiritual power in a position of effective primacy. 


The Indirect Power 


T IS at this point that John of Paris introduces his concept of the manner 
in which this effective primacy is exercised—his concept of the so-called indirect 
power. It is a manner of explanation different from the one current at the time, 
but he evidently conceives it to be the genuinely traditional explanation, which 
alone to his mind does justice to the data of the problem—the independence of 
the political order, and the transcendence of the spiritual order; which transcen- 
dence does not indeed remove the spiritual order from all contact with the tem- 
poral order, but does determine the manner in which the direction of the 
temporal order by the spiritual is to be effected. 

The first two powers—consecration and absolution—evidently have effects 
only in the spiritual order. The third power, which is magisterial, likewise has 
its effect in the spiritual order. However, this effect itself has a prolongation: 
“Nevertheless by this power of teaching [bishops and priests] indirectly have 
a power in temporalities (indirecte possunt in temporalibus) , inasmuch as they 
lead men to penance and the restitution of stolen property, and to the largesse 
of temporal goods in accord with the demands of the order of charity.”™® These 
are temporal effects, but the power of the Church does not terminate at them 
directly; they are repercussions in the temporal order of an action which itself 
remains purely spiritual. Moreover, the action in question is authoritative, in such 
wise as to establish a connection between the spiritual effect and its temporal 
repercussion. Consequently this action is a genuine means of directing the tem- 
poral processes, but a means proper to the order in which the Church exists, 
the spiritual order. The Pope, says John of Paris, is “the general teacher (in- 
formator) of faith and morals.” This is all he is; he is not a sort of super- 
prince, as the hierocrats would have it. However, by the very fact that he has 
within his spiritual power the “iuris declaratio” his action likewise reaches into 
the temporal order, indirectly. 


Finally, even the prince is subject to this power, inasmuch as “the prince 
has from the Pope and the Church his teaching about faith”;®® and this teaching 
cannot be without effects on his princely rule, at the same time that it is no 
threat to his legitimate independence. 


Thus the Pope does not set up the king, but each in his own way is estab- 
lished by God, nor does he direct the king per se, as king; he directs him 
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per accidens, inasmuch as the king ought to be a believer. In this capacity 
the king is instructed by the Pope about matters of faith, not about govern- 
mental matters (in quo a papa instituitur de fide et non de regimine). 
Hence the king is subject to the Pope in those matters in which the supreme 
power [God] has made him subject, namely, in spiritual matters.®! 


And the ultimate reason is the primacy of the spiritual order and end of 
human life: “the earthly power is immediately from God, but it is directed to 
the blessed life by the spiritual power.”’®? 


John of Paris considers all this so obvious that he does not delay on it. “The 
whole difficulty,” he says, “concerns the fourth power—the power of judgment 
in the external forum.’”** Here he completes his thought on the indirect power, 
carrying out to the end the principles he has posited. The first step is a distinc- 
tion between the right of doctrinal or moral judgment and the right of impos- 
ing sanctions (auctoritas discernendi and potestas cohercendi). Moreover, as 
regards the right of judgment a further distinction is made. There is the right 
of judgment on violations of justice, human law and public peace; this right 
belongs exclusively to the prince. And there is the right of judgment “in spiritual 
cases which are called ecclesiastical.” These concern the faith or law of the 
Church herself; and in them alone the Church is competent, just as she alone 
is competent in them. True, her jurisdiction in these cases entails also a juris- 
diction in temporalities ratione delicti; Quidort adheres to the traditional doc- 
trine. However, he interprets it in loyalty to his fundamental principle, already 
posited—that the jurisdiction of the Church is solely of the spiritual, ecclesiastical 
order. 


To be a title of jurisdiction, he says, the delictum must be one that “is 
reduced to a spiritual and ecclesiastical crime,” one that is judged “according 
to the divine law, according to which the ecclesiastical judge passes sentence.” 
If there is question solely of a delictum civile, a transgression of human law or 
of the order of justice that must prevail in society for the sake of public peace 
and the common good, the case falls to the competence of the temporal power. 
It could come within the jurisdiction of the spiritual power only reductively, 
that is, if in the case the question should be raised, “whether this (act) be a 
sin or not a sin, lawful or unlawful”;* this is a judgment in re morum, in the 
field of the Church’s competence. Quidort’s doctrine represents a considerable 
restriction of the theory of intervention ratione peccati as it was widely held at 
the time.®5 The restriction is wholly in the logic of his adherence to the exigences 
of his principles—the autonomy of the temporal order, and the spiritual char- 
acter of the Church's primacy. 

Moreover, he separates himself more decisively from prevailing views in his 
doctrine on the Church’s coercive power—the power of sanctioning her judg- 
ments by punishments of the temporal order. The crucial case, of course, was 
the deposition of emperors or kings. This was a penalty of the temporal order— 
an alteration of the king’s juridical status within the political community. The 
curialists held that as a matter of fact it could be inflicted directly by the Pope; 
and they supported the fact by the famous theory, first sketched by John of Salis- 
bury, “Eius est auferre qui de iure conferre potest.”®* Quidort’s doctrine of the 
origin of temporal power from the natural law and the law of nations forbade 
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him to accept this theory. And his doctrine of the spiritual character of the 
Church's power, in itself and in its manner of exercise, forbade him to accept 
the fact. He says: 


With regard to the power of correction or ecclesiastical censure let it be 
known that it is directly only spiritual, because it can impose in the external 
forum no penalty except a spiritual one, unless it be under a condition 
and per accidens. It is indeed the function of the ecclesiastical judge to lead 
men toward God and away from sin, and to correct them; however, he is 
to do this in the manner prescribed to him by God, that is, by separation 
from the sacraments and from the community of the faithful—by the sort 
of punishment which pertains to ecclesiastical censure. I say, “unless it be 
under a condition,” that is, unless there be the will to repent and accept 
a pecuniary penance; for the ecclesiastical judge, unlike the secular judge, 
cannot impose corporal or pecuniary penalties for a crime committed. (He 
can do so) only if (the culprit) is willing to accept them; for if he is not 
willing to accept them, the ecclesiastical judge will seek to coerce (compellet) 
him by excommunication or by other spiritual penalties. This is the ultimate 
penalty he can inflict; beyond it he cannot go. Secondly I say, “per acct- 
dens”; for if the prince is a heretic and incorrigible and contemptuous of 
ecclesiastical censure, the Pope could take steps with the people, to the end 
that the prince be deprived of his secular dignity and deposed by the people. 
The Pope could do this, in a case of an ecclesiastical crime whose cognizance 
falls to the Pope, by excommunicating all those who should obey the prince 
as their lord; in such a case the people themselves would depose the prince, 
and the Pope would depose him per accidens.®* 


This is the procedure, Quidort says, in cases of ecclesiastical crime: first 
a warning, then excommunication, then direct spiritual action on the people, 
on which indirectly would follow the king’s deposition. However, in the case 
of a political crime (in temporalibus), the procedure is different: “It is not for 
the Pope in the first instance to correct the king, but for the barons and peers 
of the realm; if they cannot or dare not do so, they can invoke the assistance of 
the Church; and she, called into the case by the peers in support of their right, 
can admonish the king and proceed against him in the aforesaid manner.’’®® 

John of Paris therefore interprets the classic right of the Middle Ages, not 
in terms of a direct authority over the princely power as such, but in terms 
of the Church’s moral jurisdiction over conscience: “It is apparent that the 
ecclesiastical censure in its entirety is spiritual, consisting in excommunication, 
suspension, interdict; beyond this the Church has no power, except indirectly and 
per accidens.”®® In accordance with this theory he disposes of the portentous 
precedent that had weighed so heavily with Hildebrand; it was, he says, the 
barons who deposed Childeric, and Pippin was made king “by the election of 
the barons, and by the authority of the Pope in the sense that the Pope passed 
judgment upon the doubt of the nobles; actually, the nobles could have handled 
the matter themselves without the assent of the Pope, given a reasonable ground 
to do so.”®° In John’s judgment therefore the throne of France had never been, 
and could never be, directly touched by the papal power. The case of the em- 
peror is different: “As for the papal deposition of the emperor, I answer: it is 
true that (the Pope) deposes him whom he himself set up, and who holds his 
fief from the Pope.’”®! As a statement of the problem of Church and empire 
this is probably inadequate; it was precisely against the notion of the emperor 
as vassal of the Pope that Frederick Barbarossa revolted. 
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Nevertheless John of Paris was quite right in seeing that the emperor stood 
in a special relationship to the Pope. And actually he does not reduce it to a 
simple vassalage. In his answer to the classic curialist argument that the ancient 
imperial right on account of their sins.”®? Moreover, “even granted that an 
with the consequence that the tus tmperti passed to the Church, which then be- 
stowed on the Western emperors merely its exercise, John of Paris answers flatly 
that “it is not of divine right that the emperors should be deprived of their 
imperial right on account of their sins.”®? Moreover, “even granted that an 
emperor might be deprived of his right of rule by reason of his own fault, none- 
theless no right in the empire accrues to the Pope by reason of this fault.” 
And the ultimate reason is Quidort’s favorite one, that denies the assumption of 
the curialist argument—the natural and popular origins of sovereignty. The im- 
perial crown is not a “privilege granted by clerics; rather, it belongs to the 


emperor by right, by the act of the people or the army . . . and by the inspiration 
of God, because it is from God... .”"* 


Here as elsewhere John of Paris is true to the logic of his principles; and 
he uses his principles to clarify historical fact, not vice versa, as in the curialist 
procedure, which tended to derive “eternal principles” from historical fact. 
Several times John of Paris rejects this hasty generalization from facts. So, for 
instance, of the deposition of Childeric he says: “It is not valid to derive argu- 
ments from such individual facts, which are at times explained by devotion to 
the Church or to some person, or by a will to do a favor, or by some other 
cause, and not by a requirement of law.”® He is indeed sensitive to the value 
of facts in determining juridical situations, and he has no patience with the 
curialist passion for the a priori deductive argument from the lex unitatis, etc." 
What he in sum demands is the control of fact by principle and of principle by 
fact that is so important in a matter in which the contingencies of history have 
played so large a part. 

There are other aspects of the doctrine of John of Paris which might well 
claim attention. However, I shall remark briefly only two, for the bearing that 
they have on the manner in which the problem of Church and state presented 
itself to his mind. First, there is his clear realization that sacerdotium and regnum 
are not merely two powers, two functions, within a unitary society; rather, each 
has place within a distinct society. John of Paris does not think of the Church 
in terms of that total religio-political entity which was so frequently covered 
by the term in the medieval writers and later even in Bellarmine. Rather, he 
posits two distinct unities, each created by its own principles and in its own 
order. And he keeps the unity of the Church in an order transcendent to that 
in which the political unity of the regnum exists. This dualism of societies is 
indeed reduced to unity, but not in terms of a certain absorption of political 
unity in religious unity, as in the theocratic system of, say, Giles of Rome. The 
two societies are one only in their common origin from God, And their unity 


remains always only a unity of order, resting on the fact that there is an order of 
ends in human life. 


There is the temporal end, vivere secundum virtutem; and there is the 
eternal end, beata vita. Both are ends of the one man, and are therefore related; 
but as ends they are distinct; for each has a distinct good as its content. Con- 
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sequently, although the whole order of temporal life has a higher finality, and 
therefore does not possess an absolute autonomy, nevertheless it is ordained to 
this higher end under preservation of its own integrity, and can lay claim to a 
genuine relative autonomy. Consequently too the political order and the power 
that rules it are not to be considered simply as means to an end. This is the 
social metaphysic behind the essential denial that John of Paris is constantly 
making—that dominion over the higher order of man’s spiritual life per se con- 
tains dominion over the lower order of his temporal life. Thus he formally re- 
jects the Dionysian metaphysic and its consequences as worked out by the hiero- 
crats. The master of the horses is not, he says, for that reason master of their 
harness, even though the harness is for the horses.** Horsemanship and harness- 
making are in two different orders of art; and the harness-maker operates accord- 
ing to his own rules, even though it is for the horseman that he works. 


Secondly, as John of Paris has a firm concept of Church and state as two 
distinct societies, so he also clearly realizes that there is no univocity but only 
analogy between them as societies. Consequently he rejects the argument from 
one to the other that would proceed a pari. There were, for instance, those who 
argued that the hierarchic and monarchic structure of the Church determined— 
in fact, was—the order of the world itself, even in the political aspects of its 
life; they concluded that, as the unity of the Church required that the supreme 
spiritual power be vested in one, so too, since the unity of the Church was the 
unity of the world, it required that the supreme temporal power be likewise 
vested in the same one.®® Moreover, there were those who argued from the divine 
law that established the Pope as single supreme ruler in spiritual things to a 
natural law that would establish the emperor as single ruler in temporal 
things;'°° they would have the empire as the necessary pendant and completivn 
of the Church. (This medieval fallacy has its obverse today in the thinking of 
those shallow Protestant theorists who argue that, as the democratic regime 
ought to obtain in the political order, so a pari it ought to obtain as the proper 
regime for the Church.) John of Paris perceived the fallacy in the argument;! 
a fallacy, incidentally, that had recently to be exposed and once more con- 
demned by Pius XII.1° John of Paris knew from his political philosophy that 
the regimen regale et politicum was of another order, with different determi- 
nants, than the ecclesiastical order. This difference of order makes illegitimate 
the illation from the rightness of the structure and processes of one order to the 
rightness or wrongness of the structure and processes of the other. 


R JOHN OF PARIS AND THE MODERN PROBLEMATIC 


IVIERE thus summarizes his judgment on the doctrine of John of Paris: 
“By his essential conception of the ecclesiastical power John of Paris joins him- 
self to the purest tradition of the Middle Ages, since he authorizes its interven- 
tion in the political sphere. But at the same time he shows himself entirely 
modern by the manner in which he understands this function of the spiritual 
power, and by his reduction of it to the exercise of a spiritual power.’’!° The 
judgment is, I think, just. Two questions therefore arise. First, is the contem- 
porary doctrine and practice of the Church orientated in the sense of the con- 
cept of the indirect power represented in the medieval tradition by John of Paris? 
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Secondly, if so, what may one derive in the way of principles and practical lines 
of action from this orientation, toward the solution of the problem stated at 
the outset of this article—the freedom of the Church in its relation to the free- 


doms of the citizen? As I said, the concept of the indirect power is pivotal in 
this whole matter. 


The first question must, I think, have an affirmative answer. P. Lecler, 
whose competence in the history of the question is of a high order, says: “This 
formula for the indirect power is not only a happy one, because it sets in relief 
the purely religious character of pontifical authority; it likewise admirably char- 
acterizes the action of the papacy in modern times.’!°* The same view is stated 
by R. M. Schultes: “The indirect power states a truth in its assertion that the 
Church claims in regard of the faithful an indirect power even over material 
things; however, it seems unwarranted to say that this power is a power over 


the state.”15 And P. de Lubac has described the indirect power along the same 
lines;'°* so too Moulart.1° 


The remote and traditional premise operative here was stated by Pius XII 
with his wontedly warm eloquence. Speaking of the Church’s contribution to 
the development of the equality of man, even in the political order, especially 


in regard of the surmounting of national divisions, he says that the Church 
makes this contribution 


. . . by penetrating into the deepest intimacies of the human being and by 
placing it at the center of the whole social order. Now this human being is 
not the abstract man, nor man considered only in the order of pure nature, 
but the complete man as he is in the eyes of God, his Creator and Redeem- 
er—man in his concrete and historical reality, which can never be lost sight 
of without compromising the normal order of human living together. The 
Church knows this and acts accordingly. It may be that in certain places 
and at certain times one or other culture (civilta), one or other ethnic group 
or social class have more than others made their influence felt upon the 
Church; nevertheless this does not mean that she is enfeoffed to any of 
them, or that she becomes, as it were, petrified in a given moment of history 
and closes herself to all further progress. On the contrary, bent as she is in 
constant attention over man, listening to all the beatings of his heart, she 
knows all its riches, and is aware of all its aspirations with that clarity and 
keenness of intuition which can come only from the doctrine of Christ and 
from the supernatural warmth of a divine charity. So in her progress the 
Church follows without pause or stoppage the providential path of history 
and circumstances. This is the profound meaning of her vital law of con- 
tinual adaptation, which some, because they cannot rise to the height of 
this magnificent conception, have interpreted and presented as ‘opportun- 


ism.’108 

Three ideas are here: the whole man at the center of the social order; the 
idea of man and society as subject to the law of history, which is the law of 
growth and progress—the gradual explicitation of the virtualities of human 
nature as grace calls them forth; the Church as herself obedient, in her dealings 
with man and society, to his law of growth, which brings into being continually 
new orders. This same global intuition was central too with Pius XI—the idea 
that the institutions of human life are in a continual state of dissolution and 
new synthesis, moving always, under whatever aberrations into error and sin, 
in a fundamentally rational direction towards an order of social life of which 
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the human person would be ever more perfectly, at least in aspiration, the 
dynamic center and the end.’ Central too with Pius XI was the idea that the 


action of the Church must take account of, and harmonize itself with, the 
historical moment in all that is rational in it. 


This “vital law of continual adaptation”—not indeed to the surface move- 
ments, nor to the currents of error, but to the deeper exigences of the historical 
situation as they manifest genuinely human needs or mark genuinely human 
progress—is essentially relevant to the Church’s doctrine on relations of Church 
and state. In the concept and reality of the “state” there have been profound 
historical changes and ever new realizations; and insofar as they merit the title 
of rationality they command changes and new realizations in the matter of the 
state’s relation to the Church. My point here is that history and experience 
have brought the Church to ever more perfect respect for the autonomy of 
the state (as a form of respect for an essential element in the “whole man”) and 
consequently to ever more purely spiritual assertions of her power in the tem- 
poral order. Moreover, in proportion as these assertions of a power have become 
more spiritual, they have become more universal and searching, reaching all 
the institutions of human life, to conform them in their idea and operation to 
the exigences of the Christian conscience. With seeming paradox, the withdrawal 
of the Church from a certain identification with the state in the medieval 
respublica and (in a different way) with the confessional state has not meant a 
withdrawal from society, but rather a more profound immanence, so to speak, 


in society, as the spiritual principle of its direction to both the temporal and 
the eternal ends of the human person. 


This vital, not opportunistic, adaptation to what is rational in modern politi- 
cal development—I mean the autonomous and rationally lay state—has not in- 
deed been accomplished in an instant. As I said, the conflict-situation created 
by the revolutionary emergence of the secularist state with omnipotent sovereign- 
ty has delayed and complicated the adaptation. However, there has been a 
resignation by the Church of the right of political tutelage over the temsporal 
order that was claimed and exercised in the medieval respublica christiana and 
(after a different fashion) in the confessional state of the Reformation and post 
Reformation era.™° Correlatively, there has been the assumption of a purely 
spiritual function and right—no less a ius divinum, no less authoritative, but 
now exercised in a manner more proper to the order of the Church’s being, 
which is transcendent to the political order and by that very fact immanent in it 
in a way utterly respectful of its autonomy, as grace is immanent in, and trans- 
cendent to, nature. The assertion of this right and role is found in the well-known 
letter of Cardinal Antonelli to the French government on March 19, 1870—a 
letter, it may be noted, which could hardly have been written in the sixteenth, 
or seventeenth or eighteenth, centuries: 


(The Church) has received from God the sublime mission of directing men, 
both individually and in their social life, to a supernatural end. She has 
therefore received the authority and the duty to judge the morality and the 
justice of all acts, either internal or external, in regard of their conformity 
with the natural and divine law. No act, of course, whether it be com- 
manded by a supreme power or freely posited by an individual, can be 
exempt from this character of morality and justice. Consequently, it comes 
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about that the judgment of the Church, though it directly bears only on 


the morality of acts, indirectly reaches all the affairs with which this 
morality is associated.114 


This is indeed the posse indirecte in the traditional seuse wat we saw 
developed in John of Paris; it is not exactly Bellarmine—that is, it is Bellarmine 
only in the underlying substance of his thought, not in his systematization or in 
his orientations, which were, as I have elsewhere suggested,!!? retrograde—di- 
rected backward to the factual and juridical situation of the Middle Ages. The 
orientation contained in Antonelli’s statement has been rendered increasingly 
clear and firm by all that has been said and done by the Church since that date. 
It stands out in the work of Leo XIII, even though it is not developed in all 
its implications. Leo XIII, it is true, never cast up a formal theory of the indirect 
power; the term does not occur in the Leonine corpus. We are therefore left 
to gather his mind from the ensemble of his doctrine. However, I think it will 
be agreed that only the Antonelli concept will harmonize with what is the core 
of his doctrine—I mean his restatement of the Gelasian position in its full rigor, 
under no attenuations. The classic text runs: 

God has apportioned the charge of the human race between two powers, 

the ecclesiastical and the civil, one set over divine things, the other over 

human things. Each is supreme in its own order; each has marked out for 
it by its own nature and immediate origin certain limits within which it is 


contained. Consequently, each has, as it were, a certain sphere with fixed 
boundaries; and each in its own sphere, acts by native right.'!% 


The dyarchy here described is not exactly that of Boniface VIII for all that 
Boniface likewise held the dualism of powers. The premises, perspectives and ac- 
cent are different. Leo XIII proceeds from a fully developed doctrine of the 
natural-law state as a perfect society in its own right, and he consequently lets 
a firm accent fall on the autonomy of the state. Moreover, his perspectives are 
naturally those of a dualism of societies and not merely of powers; they are 
identically those of John of Paris, derived and developed from their common 
master, St. Thomas Aquinas. And like John of Paris, Leo XIII makes clear 
that the “orderly relationship” (ordinata colligatto) between the two powers, 
that it may be orderly, requires full respect for the nature of both; its norms 
are not derived from a unilateral consideration of the papal plenitudo potestatis, 
as Quidort’s adversaries would have had it. “The requirements and the limita- 
tions of this relationship (qualis et quanta ea sit) cannot otherwise be deter- 
mined save by reference, as We said, to the nature of both of the powers, under 
consideration of the excellence and nobility of their respective finalities. . . .”"1"* 
From this consideration of finalities there follows the primacy of the spiritual 
power. And the supreme requirement of the primacy of the spiritual is that the 
“power and judgment of the Church” should extend to “whatever in human 
affairs is in any way sacred, whatever pertains to the salvation of souls or the 
worship of God, whether a particular thing be such by nature, or understood 
to be such by reason of the end to which it is related.”""5 This, I take it, is the 
pure essence of Catholic tradition: the spiritual power has for its single object 
the “quoquo modo sacrum,” and it can touch nothing else. However, this reach 
to the sacred has its consequences in the order of human affairs of which the 
state is the political form. These consequences must follow, because the de- 
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mands of the sacred have primacy over any claims of the temporal. And in this 
precisely consists the primacy of the spiritual power, that it reaches what has the 
primacy in all human affairs—the element that is sacred because it bears on the 
relationship of man to God and to his own supernatural destiny. 


Leo XIII does not go on to the further problem inherent in the primacy 
of the spiritual—the perennial problem of how this primacy may be insured, 
that is, how the spiritual judgment of the Church, after whose pronouncement 
(as John of Paris said) the Church can do no more, may achieve in actual fact 
its juridically necessary indirect prolongations in the shaping of human actions 
and institutions in the temporal order. Leo XIII’s own dominant preoccupation 
was with the distinction of Church and state; with him the Gelasian formula 
again becomes a weapon of defense against state encroachments in the religious 
sphere, this time by the laicized state with its pretension of being the One 
Power, juridically omnipotent and omnicompetent. Correlatively, his preoccu- 
pation was with the elaboration of the concept of the res mixta—that res humana 
which has in it a res sacra. These “mixed matters” relate to the jurisdictions of 
both state and Church; and Leo XIII is concerned to vindicate the Church's 
competence in regard of the sacred element in them, against its denial by the 
secularist state. Chiefly in view, of course, was the family—the institutions of 
marriage and education. And here the Pope asserted the exclusive power of the 
Church to touch the sacred element in them—the moral and sacramental aspects 
of the marriage contract, the baptized soul of the child, the natural and Christian 
relationship of child to parent. The other, simply human and temporal aspects 
of these matters fell to the jurisdiction of the state. 


For the rest, he insisted on the ready possibility and need of concordia, 
harmony (his favorite word) between the two powers in these matters of com- 
mon jurisdiction—a harmony based in the first instance on friendly recognition 
of distinct spheres of right. Actually, there was at the time not concord but 
clash in these areas, in the hands of the Revolution where the doctrine of the 
Revolution prevailed—the absolute juridical independence of the state. As 
Sturzo has pointed out,!!® clash in these “mixed” areas is inevitable where the 
state is laicized, secularist—where it claims to possess a full doctrine of its own 
as to what marriage and education are, the one a simple civil contract, the 
other a means of training children for the state (the idea of the finality of edu- 
cation that was introduced by Napoleon and added to the notion of education 
by the state). What Leo XIII was in effect saying (and he was always talking 
in the first instance to France and Italy) was that the state, as the political and 
legal order of a Christian society (these societies still considered themselves and 
were in large part Christian), ought to be an order whose legislation would be 
in harmony with the exigences of the Christian conscience of its citizens, as 
these exigences are defined by the Church whose teaching and laws were recog- 
nized by these citizens as binding in conscience. In a word, Leo XIII was assert- 
ing the Gelasian dyarchy, against the “monarchy” of Revolutionary political 
theory and practice. Of course, the notion that shocked the “democratic em- 
perors” of the Third Republic and the Risorgimento and the partido liberal, 
as it had shocked the Emperor Anastasius when Gelasius uttered it, was the 
notion that the spiritual component of the dyarchy also ruled this world 
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(“quibus principaliter regitur hic mundus”). They were not troubled by the 
Church's activities as concerned with the next world, since they did not believe 
there was one. The Church “in the sacristy,” as the Liberal watchword had it, 
was of no concern to them. However, when the spiritual power insisted on hav- 
ing consequences in this world, on the institutions—political, legal, social, eco- 
nomic—of the temporal order, there was a clash. 


Leo XIII solved the clash in principle by his newly clear assertion of the 
Gelasian thesis; and he surely led the Church far along what Pius XII called 
“the providential path of history and circumstances” by his definitive establish- 
ment of the principle that the Church’s action in the temporal order is purely 
spiritual. However, there remained, as I have said, a further problem, a further 
step to be taken in obedience to the “vital law of continual adaptation.” This 
question does not concern the substance of the right of the Church to judge 
and—in the medieval terms—to direct and correct all human affairs under their 
religious and moral aspects. The question concerns rather the manner of 
exercise of this right. More exactly, the question is, who shall be the imme- 
diately responsible agent of this direction and correction? Who shall be the 
executor, so to speak, of the Church’s moral judgment? This has always been 
the ultimately crucial question. It has always been posed in function of the 
autonomy of the temporal question. And its answer has always given an ultimate 
nuance of meaning to the concept of the indirect power. The question arose in 
medieval times in connection with the classic exercise of the Church’s power 
in the temporal order, the deposition of kings. Who deposes the king in actual 
and political fact—the Pope himself directly (as many canonists said) or the 
people acting with a conscience informed by the Pope (as another school of 
thought, including John of Paris, maintained) ? The division of opinion rested 


ultimately on varying judgments with regard to the autonomy of the temporal 
order. 


Lar problem arises today on a much wider scale, and it is necessarily 
posited in terms of the democratic development—the more complete institu- 
tionalization of the medieval political principles to which I have already 
referred. If with Pius XII one regards this development as the operation of a 
rational human dynamism and its term as “a demand of reason itself,” as this 
demand is made manifest through the medium of historical circumstance, one 
confronts the old problem in a new form. Now the autonomy of the temporal 
order requires that its spiritual direction and correction be accomplished from 
within the temporal order itself, through the agency of its own institutions, and 
not from without—not therefore by the efficiency of the Church as such; for the 
Church as such stands outside the political order, transcendent to it. 


In a sense, this requirement is not new. In olden days the Church directed 
the processes of the temporal order through her action on the conscience of the 
king, who was a political institution—in fact, the cardinal political institution, 
unique and almost single as an influence on the shape of the temporal order. 
However, in another sense the requirement is new; for in the modern situation, 
in which democratic government is recognized as a rational postulate, the insti- 
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tutions for the direction of the temporal processes are manifold and many- 
headed—the people (in Pius XII’s sense of “people” as opposed to “the masses,” 
who are simply passive instruments of a governmental clique) and popular insti- 
tutions of rule. This is the situation to which Cardinal Manning referred in his 
famous utterance that, as reinforced by Cardinal Gibbons’ repetition of it, made 
such an impression on Leo XIII: “A new task is before us. The Church 
has no longer to deal with Parliaments and princes, but with the masses 
and with the people. Whether we will or no, this is our work; we need a new 


spirit and a new law of life.”1!7 It is to this situation that the Church’s “vital 
law of continual adaptation” must be applied. 


And the application, I should insist, is not properly called expediency, 
any more than it was expediency when the Pope ceased to consider the kings 
of Europe as papal vassals. On the other hand, the adaptation is simply adapta- 
tion—the Church’s conformation of her thought and conduct to the juridical] 
exigences created by a situation of political fact in whose genesis a rational 
dynamism is at work. There can be no question of the Church identifying her- 
self with democracy—either as an idea or in any of its national realizations. The 
political thought that has its home in the Church has traditionally, by reason 
of its Aristotelian roots, recognized as a political ideal the regime in which “all 
should have some share in rule.” However, the transcendence of the Church 
forbids her enfeotiment to any political regime, even an ideal one, at the same 


time that her immanence in the world requires a vital adaptation to any poli- 
tical regime that is rational. 


It is a question whether Leo XIII fully realized the modern problematic 
in regard of the manner of exercise of the indirect power. Nevertheless, I con- 
sider that by some manner of genius he put forth the principle of solution. It is 
contained in the special twist, so to speak, that he gave to the Gelasian doc- 
trine. Consistently he posits as the root of the necessity of an “orderly relation” 
between the two powers the fact that “utriusque imperium est in eosdem,” the 
rule of both is over the same one man.!!*§ If therefore there is conflict and not 
harmony between them, the conflict is felt in the depths of the personal con- 
science, which knows itself to be obligated to both of the powers which are 
from God. Their harmony therefore is required by the unity and integrity of 
the human personality. The whole Gelasian doctrine is thus made to grow, 
from the standpoint of the finality of the dyarchy, out of the essential datum, 


“civis idem et christianus,”™*® the same one man who is citizen and also a 
Christian. 


This sets the Gelasian doctrine in genuinely modern perspectives, which 
are not those of medieval times. In the medieval universe of discourse the root 
of the matter was not the unity of the human person, citizen and Christian, but 
rather the unity of the social body which was both Church and state, the respub- 
lica christiana, whose unity required the subordination of regnum to sacerdotium 
because it was an inferior function within the one body, instrumental to the 
good of the body, which was identically the good of the Church. The medieval 
starting point was the Church, and it set the doctrine of the two powers in char- 
acteristic social perspectives. Their “union” was a requirement of social unity. 
These perspectives and their consequences were carried over into the so-called 
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confessional state with its “Union of Throne and Altar.” Its predominant finality 
was likewise social unity, now conceived as national unity. It is obvious, for in- 
stance, how in contemporary Spain, where the Union of Throne and Altar still 
exists in a special form, the problem of Church-state relationships is conceived 
in function of the problem of national unity. 


However, the Leonine starting point is not the Church nor are its per- 
spectives social. Its starting point is the dualism within the human person, who 
is both child of God, member of the Church, and also member of the human 
community, citizen of a state—endowed in each capacity with a set of rights, 
which are of different origin but which must be organized into an organic whole. 
And the principle of organization is the primacy of the spiritual aspect of his 
nature, which implies the fundamental right to have the two powers to which 
he is subject in harmony with each other. The finality of this harmony is not a 
social unity but a personal unity—the integrity of the human personality. It is 
only by preservation of this integrity that man is truly “free,” empowered to be 
in fullness what he is—citizen and Christian. This freedom is a positive em- 
powerment—the full faculty of obeying the law which he knows to have the 
primacy (the law of Christ as mediated by the Church) , under due obedience to 
the other law to which he is also subject, the human law of the state. Unless 
these two obediences are in harmony, there is no freedom. 


My point is that this Leonine restatement of the Gelasian doctrine opens 
in principle the way to the solution of the ancient problem in its modern 
position—the manner of exercise of the indirect power, the manner of maintain- 
ing the primacy of the spiritual under respect for the autonomy of the temporal. 
Leo XIII was in advance of Pius XII in placing “the whole man in his concrete 
and historical reality at the center of the whole social order” in its two com- 
ponents, Church and state, whose dualism corresponds to the dualism in man 
himself and whose orderly relationship is the exigence of the unity of human 
personality. Between the essence of Immortale Dei and the essence of the 1944 
Christmas Radio Message there is, to use the famous antithesis of Vincent of 
Lérins, “profectus fidei, non permutatio.”!*° Taken together and in their rela- 
tionship, the two doctrines—the Leonine concept of Gelasianism and the Pian 
concept of a juridical democracy—contribute to one effect, which is the estab- 
lishment in principle of what the effective terms of the contemporary dyarchy 
really are. In the developed conditions of modern political society they are not 
the medieval sacerdotium and imperium, nor yet the Throne and Altar of the 
confessional state. They are sacerdotium and civis idem et christianus. 


Leo XIII took the first step in thus defining the dyarchy by defining its 
finality—the unity of human personality. Moreover, in saying that the human 
person and his integrity as citizen and Christian was the end and object of the 
harmony between the two powers, Church and state, Leo XIII was implicitly 
saying that the human person by his action as Christian and citizen ought to be 
the instrument and agent of establishing this harmony in actual fact.!21 Respon- 
sibility for the harmony rests on its beneficiary. Pius XII simply completed the 
progress by making explicit what had been implicit; he took the Leonine phrase 
that expresses the root of the matter, and developed the concept of civis. The 
citizen, he says, who is “a human person, the subject of inviolable rights and 
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duties, and the root and end of social life,” is therefore not “a passive element” 
under the processes of society but their active agent, through the exercise of 
his rights as citizen. Through them he has a share in the public power and 
therefore a responsibility to see that the processes of government, and of society 
in general, tend to their proper end, which is the freedom of “the whole man in 
his concrete and historical realization.” This freedom, as I said, supposes the 
harmony of human obediences, which in turn supposes the harmony of the two 
powers that require obedience. Of this harmony therefore the human person 


is the responsible artisan, through the exercise of his civic rights under the 
guidance of his Christian conscience. 


Thus in terms of recognized principle the contemporary dyarchy is con- 
stituted. The Church no longer, as in medieval times or in the classic confessional 
states, directly confronts “the temporal power” in concentrated, centralized 
form, in the person of the prince, who was “the government” and indeed “the 
state,” in the sense that he wielded or delegated at his discretion the full power 
of the state (subject, of course, in medieval theory to the limitations of law and 
private right). Modern political development has operated a dispersion, as it 
were, of the temporal power by adding the principle of the political responsi- 
bility of government, institutionalized in the system of free elections and the 
other civic freedoms, to the ancient principle of the legal limitations of govern- 
ment, itself newly institutionalized in modern forms of constitutionalism. Con- 
sequently, what the Church immediately confronts is not the temporal power 
in the sense of “the government,” or the state in the sense of the constitutional 
and legal order of society, but rather the citizen, armed with all the institutions 
of popular rule. To him government is responsible, and he is himself responsible 
as well for the actions of government as for the order of the state. (It is strik- 
ing, to see the recognition of this situation of political right in Pius XII’s ency- 
clical on the Holy Land, April 15, 1949.) This citizen, and the institutions 
through which he shares in rule, are possessed of a genuine autonomy. It is only 
through him and through them that the Church can reach the temporal order 
(as indeed the Pope could only reach the empire through the emperor) . Stand- 
ing thus in the middle, so to speak (where Leo XIII put him), the citizen looks 
two ways. As Christian, he looks, as it were, behind him to the Church as the 
“general teacher (informator) of faith and morals,” to use the phrase of John 
of Paris; as citizen, he looks before him to the state, to the whole order of human 
life in its temporal aspects. The action of the Church on him terminates at con- 
science, forming it to a sense of its Christian duties in all their range and im- 
plications for temporal life. ‘The Christian then as citizen, in the full panoply of 
his democratic rights, prolongs, as it were, this action of the Church into the 
temporal order, in all the matters in which Christian doctrine and law has im- 
plications for the life and law and government of society. First of all, it is through 
the freedom of the citizen (in the modern sense) that the freedom of the Church 
(in the medieval sense) is effectively assured—her right to exercise her spiritual 
sovereignty over her subjects and to reach those elements of human affairs which 
are “quoquo modo sacrum.""!2 Secondly, it is through the freedom of the citizen 
that the freedom of the City itself is effectively assured—that freedom which con- 
sists in the establishment and dynamic maintenance of an order of justice and 
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charity. In these perspectives, which are set by the full development, through 
theological reflection and political experience, of the Gelasian doctrine, the 
whole system pivots on the principle of freedom. There is first the free obedience 
of the Christian conscience to the magisterial and jurisdictional authority of the 
Church; there is secondly the free participation of the citizen, as a Christian, 


in the institutions whereby all the processes of temporal life are directed to 
their proper ends. 


This, I take it, is the Catholic thesis in its application to democratic society. 
Its essence is a concrete conception of the ancient dyarchy to which the Church 
has come, following “the providential path of history and circumstances.” I have 
illustrated this conception only as it emerges from the doctrine of Leo XIII and 
Pius XII. There is however a resounding confirmation of it to be found in the 
epoch-making doctrinal and pastoral work of Pius XI—I mean his elaboration 
of the concept of Catholic Action, which has been called “the modern form of 
relations between Church and state.” However, I can only refer to this subject, 
without pursuing it.123 


M. CONCLUSION at this point should be obvious. In the first part of this 
essay I sketched the contemporary problematic in the matter of Church-state rela- 
tionships and illustrated it by the example of the American Constitution and 
the political system it sets up. My point then was the sheer matter of fact that in 
the native structure of the American system the citizen-of-religious-conscience is 
placed in the mediating position between Church and state. The Church is free 
to form the consciences of her members; and they as citizens are free to conform 
the life of the City to the demands of their consciences. Both freedoms are part 
of an organic system of freedom. And the system itself, as a system, rests on the 
collective judgment of the people that this whole system is for the common 
good, and that no element of it may be tampered with without damage to the 
whole. 


With this point of fact made, I went on to analyze the Church-state prob- 
lematic as it has emerged in the thinking of the Church under the operation of 
the “providential law of history and circumstances.” For all its length, the 
analysis was much too brief. However, three things are clear. The first is the 
clarification of the concept of the indirect power, as being a purely spiritual 
power that indirectly, by repercussion, is productive of effects in the temporal 
order; with this has also come a more sharply defined recognition of the auto- 
nomy of the temporal order and its processes. Secondly, there has been a new 
accent put on the finality of the Catholic thesis stated by Gelasius I; the orderly 
relationship of Church and state has always in view the inner unity and integral 
freedom of the human personality. Consequently, as the human person is the 
end of this relationship, so he is the immediate agent responsible for seeing 
that it is orderly. Thirdly, there has been a somewhat parallel development in 
political ideas: as the human person is the end of the state, so he is the partici- 
pating agent in the processes of state, responsible for an order of justice and 
charity. 
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The net result of the whole development has been the resolution of the 
ancient dyarchy into a new, concrete, operative form—on the one hand is the 
Church, in the fullness of her spiritual liberty; on the other is the citizen- 
Christian, in the fullness of his civil liberty. It is in terms of this dyarchy that, 
in Gelasius’ words, ‘“‘this world is authoritatively ruled,” now that it has reached 
conditions of political maturity. No doubt laicism had much to do with this 
development. As Sturzo says: “It took the experience of laicism to bring out 
the moral character of the relations between Church and State and to show how 
sociologically the dyarchy Church-State has its roots set at a deeper level than 
that of a legal co-partnership in society.”124 I would add that this sociological 
discovery has resulted in doctrinal formulations, that are not opportunistic con- 
cessions to hard circumstances but a form of obedience to the vital law of adapta- 
tion to a human progress that for all its aberrations has been fundamentally 
rational. In a curious sort of way, we have now come back to “the eternal Middle 
Ages,” after the long parenthesis initiated by the fourteenth-century rise of state 
absolutism and the modern idea of sovereignty. I mean that the relationship of 
Church and state now assumes more the form of the medieval union coutumiére, 
but in a newly institutionalized form, that situates the essential dynamic rela- 
tionship at a level that permits a fuller achievement of its finality. 


My conclusion then is that the Church-state problematic, as it has emerged 
in the thinking of the Church, presents certain striking similarities to the 
problematic envisaged in the American Constitution (which I used as a sort of 
laboratory example of the modern political category—the state that is lay in 
finality and function, that situates its competence within the sphere of “the 
natural, terrestrial, temporal,” in Pius XI’s words, but that is not—at least not 
in theory—laicized, secularist and secularizing, animated by the doctrine that 
the natural, terrestrial and temporal are All That Is; for it recognizes that there 
is a “spiritual power” in society that must be free, through an ordered system 


of civil liberties, indirectly to achieve the due temporal incarnation of the 
spiritual) . 


This of course does not mean a political canonization of the American 
state, which, like any political realization, labors under ambiguities and defects. 
Still less does it mean that the American state receives a sort of religious canon- 
ization by the Church. However, it does mean that the statement of the contem- 
porary problem itself, as conceived by modern political society in terms of poli- 
tical principle and fact, is substantially the same statement of the problem that 
is now accepted by the Church, in terms of an organic development of her 
ancient Gelasian doctrine. This may seem like a very modest conclusion, of no 
great import. Actually, however, one will see that it is enormously important, if 
one simply refers to the controversy between Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair. 
The trouble then was that neither side had really grasped the full scope of the 
problematic, as it had altered from its former position under the impact of the 
new political development—the rise of the nation-state, with a political unity of 
its own, which raised in a new form the question of the autonomy of the tem- 
poral order and its processes, that is, the question of libertas regalis. Because 
neither side had fully grasped the problem, the result of the controversy was an 
impasse. The contemporary controversy, in which the term libertas regalis has 
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dissolved into the term libertas civilis, likewise reached an impasse on the 
Continent in the nineteenth century, again because neither side had fully 
grasped the problem. However, if it be true, as I think it is, that the problem 
has now been grasped (at least by the Church—no state that considers itself The 
One Power ruling All That Is has yet seen the problem) , an impasse is no longer 
necessary. And the avoidance of an impasse, in a world that is full of them, is 
no mean achievement. 


THE CONFESSIONAL STATE 

Waar I have said does not, of course, go all the way toward the solution of 
the contemporary controversy—the seeming clash between libertas ecclesiastica 
and libertas civilis. The reason is obvious. In the so-called democratic concept 
of civil liberty, the idea of religious liberty has the same amplitude as the idea of 
civil liberty itself. As it declares the civic equality of all citizens before the law, 
so it likewise declares the civic equality of all churches and religious professions 
before the law. As it recognizes equal liberty for the public expression of any 
political idea, even though it be contrary to the common civic beliefs, so it 
recognizes equal liberty for the public expression of any religious idea, again 
even though it be contrary to common religious beliefs. And this concept of 
libertas civilis does seem to be in conflict with the concept of libertas ecclesiastica 
as realized in the so-called confessional state, wherein the freedom of the Church, 
expressed in the concept of “the religion of the state,” is represented as entailing 
what Pius XI called “the logical and juridical consequences of such a situation 
of constitutional law,”!25 namely, some manner of restriction on the propaganda 
of other religious groups. 


There rises therefore the whole problem of the so-called confessional state, 
and the status it possesses in Catholic teaching. That it has a status is certainly 
true; but what status it has is another question, around which there is contro- 
versy among Catholics. The Spanish bishops recently undertook to complain: 
“It is astonishing that there are Catholics outside of Spain who attack Catholic 
unity in itself and hold doctrines which are completely incompatible both with 
the Syllabus of Pius IX and with the encyclical Libertas of Leo XIII.” And 
they express the wish “that Catholics of all lands would keep before their minds 
(the) principle of Leo XIII” concerning religious toleration. For their own 
part: “We Catholic Spaniards will avoid criticising our brethren, who are in 
a minority in other states and nations, because they shelter themselves under 
the banner of liberty. However, that will never lead us to grant, as a thesis, the 
same rights to error as to truth. And let Catholics of all countries, if they wish 
truly to be Catholics, if they wish to be faithful to papal teachings—let them 
be on their guard against ridiculing, as intransigent and backward, the Catholics 
of Spain or of any other country which has the great fortune of preserving 
Catholic unity, because of their defense of this Catholic unity.”!** 

This is indeed a sharp rebuke and a rude lesson in orthodoxy. However, 
if I may say it under all respect for their Excellencies, the sharpness of the rebuke 
is not matched by clarity and completeness in the statement of an issue that 
concerns not merely the Spanish nation but the universal Church; similarly the 
lesson in orthodoxy in regard of the Catholic “thesis” on Church-state relation- 
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ships is (again, sit venia verbo) just a bit too rude, in the Latin sense of the 
word. Those who know something of the results reached in medieval times or 
even in the sixteenth century by sheerly dialectical interpretation of the Decre- 
tum Gratiani will not antecedently have confidence in the results that may be 
reached by application of the same method to the Syllabus or to the Leonine 
corpus. 

Moreover, the question is not Catholic unity—the desirability of its main- 
tenance; the question is, quali auxilio? And that question has an important 
political dimension. Again, the question is not whether error has the same rights 
as truth. Even supposing that this question has any meaning in the political order 
(in which one does not find “error” or “truth” somehow disembodied, but only 
citizens or institutions who are uttering what they conceive to be true, even 
though it may be error), the answer to it, whether affirmative or negative, does 
not constitute an operative political principle. (Incidentally, the question itself 
was dragged into this whole matter, not by Catholics but by rationalist and secu- 
larist philosophers, as a polemical red herring of purest hue.) Moreover, the 
question is not whether the total politico-religious organization of contemporary 
Spain is an apt means, defensible from a political and religious standpoint, for 
saving or restoring Catholic unity in Spain and the national values of Hispanidad. 
Finally, the question is not whether, in a “constitutional situation” wherein is 
enshrined the concept of “religion of the state,” there follow certain “logical and 


juridical consequences” with regard to the suppression of other forms of belief and 
worship. 


For the theologian, the basic question concerns that constitutional situation 
itself—is it or is it not the theologically necessary, permanently valid, unalterably 
ideal realization of Catholic principles on Church-state relationships, in such wise 
that any constitutional situation which deviates from it can be the object only of 
“toleration,” not of approval in principle—a concession to the exigences of an 
“hypothesis,” prompted by expediency, and not the embodiment of a “thesis,” 
warranted by theological and political doctrine. In other words, the question is 
whether the concept of libertas ecclesiastica by intrinsic exigence requires political 
embodiment in the concept of “the religion of the state,” with the “logical and 
juridical consequences” that have historically followed from that concept. 


Surely the answer must be no. Moreover, I should give the answer a pros- 
pective, not a retrospective sense; it is not a judgment on past or present consti- 
tutional situations, but simply a theological answer to the question itself, as put. 
Moreover, I think that an affirmative answer to the question would somehow 
imply a denial or neglect of that “vital law of continual adaptation” which is the 
law of the Church’s thought and action; it would imply, in contradiction of Pius 
XII, that the Church somehow refuses to follow “the providential path of history 
and circumstances.” Actually, it was along that path, and in obedience to that 
law, that the Church came to the idea that the “freedom of the Church” meant 
being “the religion of the state.” But this idea is certainly not the end of the road, 
beyond which lies only aberration. Surely I do not have to believe—what would 
again be in contradiction of Pius XII—that the Church has suddenly become 


“petrified in a given moment of history,” the post-Reformation era, and has 
“closed herself to all further progress.” 
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Boniface VIII unconsciously attempted a petrifaction of the medieval respub- 
lica christiana; he could conceive of no other “thesis” on Church-state relation- 
ships than the one Innocent IV had elaborated. We know the results, that were 
symbolized by the tragedy of Anagni. They were wrought by an implacably 
dynamic political development that, for all its extravagance, bore in its depths 
an intention of nature. With this development the Church then coped, and in 
terms of it (the nation-state), amid conditions created by absolutist political’ 
theory and practice, aggravated by religious upheaval, there came the new thing, 
the confessional state, embodying the constitutional idea of “the religion of the 
state” (not, I need hardly say, a medieval idea). In its historical realizations it 
was, in Sturzo’s exact judgment, “formalistic and equivocal,’’!*" especially in its 
post-Revolution revivals. It initially represented a desperate attempt to rescue out 
of the wreckage of political and religious disruption some national fragments of 
religious unity and political order. Later it represented an attempt to heal, by 
the so-called Union of Throne and Altar, the cleavage between the religious and 


the political order that had opened at the Renaissance and been widened by the 
Reformation. 


However, as Sturzo says, “In this embarrassing union of Church and State 
a connecting link was wanting to bind the peoples to the absolute and religious 
power. The Church was now no mediatrix between the people and power, nor 
did the state mediate between people and Church.”!*8 The essence of the medieval 
union coutumiére was wanting; for the spiritual substance of society had been 
dissipated by the indifferentism of the cultured classes and the apostasy of the 
working-class. The “union” of Church and state existed only at the top, expressed 
in juridical forms that were as much the occasion of jurisdictional disputes as the 
instrument of dynamic harmony and cooperation. This fact (which was, I think, 
somewhat analogous to the inner weakening of the empire at the time of Philip 
the Fair) rendered the confessional state unable to cope with the new implacable 
dynamic political movement unleashed by the Revolution—the rise of the 
“citizen.”” The movement was destructive, of course, as the rise of the nation-state 
had been; but it too bore in its depths an intention of nature. It was a far more 
profound and beneficent intention than was inherent in the nation-state; for it 
was the fundamental intention, present beneath the welter of false ideology that 
almost concealed it, to situate the human person at the center of the whole 


social order, and make him the temporal element of the dyarchy whereby society 
is to be ruled. 


This intention of nature has, I said, been recognized and welcomed by the 
Church; and this fact has moved the problem of Church-state relations into a 
new phase. (Actually, today the problem is not “Church and state,” but Church 
and society; or perhaps more exactly, in the formula used before, “the freedom 
of the Church and the freedom of the citizen.”) The problem in its new phase is 
governed by the new dyarchy, Church and Christian citizen, which has behind 
it all the warrant in theological and political principle, and in papal approval, 
necessary to legitimate the erection on it of a genuine Catholic thesis. In an 
essay already grown too long this construction can hardly be undertaken. How- 
ever, I can perhaps at least indicate the problem confronting the Catholic theolo- 
gian. 
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; = FIRST problem is that of determining and clarifying the exact status in 
Catholic doctrine possessed by the concept of the confessional state. An analysis 
of sources in Reformation and post-Reformation times would, of course, be neces- 
sary. However, primary in view would be the doctrine of Leo XIII. Here I shall 
say only that one must distinguish in it three aspects—a doctrinal, a polemic, and 
what I should call an historical aspect. On the doctrinal level his work was the 
restatement of the Gelasian thesis in itself and in its root and finality; this was his 
fundamental contribution. On the polemic level his work was the refutation of 
the naturalistic and rationalistic bases of Liberalism—or state secularism, as it 
would be better called; his premises here were a metaphysic of liberty and an 
ethic of the state, by whose elaboration he gave a more profound and philoso- 
phical statement to the positions of Gregory XVI and Pius IX. Thirdly, there was 
his approval of the concept of the confessional state, contained in his treatment 
of the relations between the “Catholic state” and the various religions within 
its houndaries. In the light of this tripartite construction of his total teaching the 
problem is, to which of the two other aspects of his thought is this approval of 
the confessional state related? Is it somehow a necessary prolongation of his re- 
statement of the Gelasian thesis? Or is it more properly part of his reaction to 
the “Liberal state” of naturalistic and rationalistic theory—to the laicized state— 
which was at the time installed in the traditionally Catholic nations of Europe? 
This is the general judgment that has to be made. 


For my part, I think that the concept of the confessional state in Leo XIII 
is more properly related to the polemic than to the doctrinal aspects of his teach- 
ing; this is why I called it, for want of a better name, the “historical” part of his 
work, wishing to imply that historical circumstance had much to do with its 
fashioning. My main reason for this judgment may be briefly put. The dyarchy 
historically characteristic of the confessional state—the Union of Throne and 
Altar, in its various forms—did lead in the logic of all its premises to a constitu- 
tional situation embodying the concept of “the religion of the state,” with con- 
sequent legal restrictions on other religious beliefs. This constitutional situation 
was inherent in the starting point and essential premise of the confessional state, 
as laid down, for instance, in the statement of the Spanish bishops already cited 
—the religious unity of a nation. On the political side, the premise of the confes- 
sional state was a tradition of centralized governmental power; actually, it is this 
fact that generates the particular dyarchy, Throne and Altar. On the premises of 
the confessional state therefore it was conceived to be politically logical that there 
should devolve on the Throne the function of preserving, by the use of govern- 
mental power, the unity of the religion at whose Altar the whole nation knelt. 
Moreover, this function had the character‘of a political function by reason of 
the fact that religious unity was conceived to be an essential aspect of that 
national unity of which the state was the political form. It was this total consti- 
tutional situation which Continental Liberalism attacked, in the name of a state 
secularism, a laicization of government. And it was natural that Leo XIII’s rejec- 


tion of Liberalism should lead to an approval of the historic constitutional situa- 
tions that it attacked. 


However, the intimately theological question is whether the constitutional 
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situation characterized by the concept, “the religion of the state,” is in the logic 
of Leo XIII’s restatement of the Gelasian thesis (as carried on and completed 
by Pius XI and Pius XII), with its new concrete dyarchy, Church and Christian 
citizen. I think not. The starting point is different—not a national religious unity 
to be preserved by the action of the Throne in union with the Altar, but the 
spiritual unity of the whole man in his concrete and historical reality, to be pre- 
served by the action of the citizen, that is, by his freedom so to direct the processes 
of government and the institutions of society that they will not disrupt but 
solidify his spiritual unity. The political premise here is not a centralization of 
government; nor is it even that more predominantly ethical and, as it were, formal 
concept of the state that appears in Leo XIII’s polemic against Liberalism. It is 
the more dynamic and juridical concept of the state—the state as action and 
as rooted in the human person—that appears in Pius XI and Pius XII (whose 
whole political thinking, it may be noted, is orientated towards the construction 
of a new order, and not towards the defense of an old one). Finally, in the pure 


perspectives of the traditional Gelasian theory, as now developed, the problem 
of nationalism does not enter. 


I say therefore that in these perspectives and in the logic of these premises 
one need not, and indeed cannot, go on to the constitutional situation charac- 
teristic of the confessional state. The new constitutional situation that flowers out 
of the new dyarchy is not one that translates the concept, “freedom of the 
Church,” into the concept, “the religion of the state.” The freedom of the 
Church is, of course, always an exigence of the dyarchy itself, however consti- 
tuted; so too is the freedom of the “state” (whether it be emperor, king, or 
citizen who is regarded as the concrete bearer of the temporal power) . However, 
in the logic of the new Gelasian dyarchy is simply that freedom of the Church, 
in its essential content, to which Pius XI adverted in his encyclical to the 
Mexican bishops. There is a twofold element. First, there is “a just freedom of 
action” for the Church herself—a positive freedom to deploy in full her spiritual 
power towards the preservation of her own unity and the development of the 
supernatural life in each of her members. Secondly, there is “for the faithful the 
enjoyment of the right to live in civil society according to the precepts of reason 
and conscience,” that is, the right to be a citizen and a Christian—and one whole 
man, in whom prevails a harmony of his dual obedience.'”* 


This is the pregnant right, that derives from the dyarchy whereby human 
life is ruled, and that in turn resolves the dyarchy into unity—into a finalistic 
unity, which is the oneness of man as Christian and citizen. However, this reso- 
lution is effected only if this pregnant right is delivered (to continue the meta- 
phor) of the whole set of empowerments contained in the concept of “the free- 
dom of the citizen.” They are the*necessary, rational, constitutional means 
whereby civil society in its structure and processes may become such that a man 
can live in it according to the dictates of reason and conscience. The delivery to 
the human persons who are members of the Church of these rights, which are 
now politically necessary to support the freedom of the Church, is only possible, 
and can only be effected, because they are citizens of a state in which these 
rights are contained in the concept of the freedom of the citizen. This concept 
of the freedom of the citizen is of autonomous origin, like the concept of the 
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state itself. And the rights it contains are therefore by definition available for 
all the citizens of the state; it is only on this title that the members of the 
Church may claim them. Consequently in their enjoyment all citizens are equal 
as citizens. 

I should say that this is in outline the constitutional situation towards which 
the orientations in contemporary Catholic thought on Church and state are 
themselves orientated. It is a situation which would recognize that “freedom of 
the Church” which is inherently demanded by the Gelasian thesis in its present 
development. However, it would not embody the concept, “religion of the state,” 
with the consequences in the way of civil intolerance that have been considered 
to follow logically and juridically in the confessional state. Consequently, between 
“the freedom of the Church” as envisaged in the contemporary orientations of 
Catholic thought, and “the freedom of the citizen” as envisaged in contemporary 


political realizations, there is, and need be, no conflict. This is the essential point 
that I wanted briefly to suggest. 
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Remonstrance; cf. American State Papers on Freedom of Religion (Washington, 1943), pp. 84, 87. The 
modern political implication of the distinction is stated in the Act for Establishing Religious Freedom 
in Virginia: “that our civil rights have no dependence on our religious opinions.” 
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Radic2] Deputies were unanimous in crying that the Republic was a bloc, not only a form of govern- 
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54 Here was a fertile source of opposite confusions. Regarding the King of France as related to him 
after the fashion of the emperor, the Pope sought to control him as he controlled the emperor. Con- 
versely, regarding himself as emperor in his own kingdom, the King of France sought the title of 
pugil fidei catholicae that had historically belonged to the emperor. 

35 Op. cit., p. 95. 

86 The polemical problem doubtless still remains—the refutation of Continental Liberalism, ice., 
state secularism of an absolutizing tinge, in its theory and connected political practice; however, this is 
a different problem. Historically, the concept of civil liberty may have rested on rationalist premises; 
but it need not and should not. There is also a problem of more historical content—the defense, on what- 
ever grounds are available, of that special system of Church-state relationships known as the “Union 
of Throne and Altar,” or its variations, where they may still obtain. This is primarily a concrete problem, 


in which national contexts and traditions are important. However, the doctrinal problem is on a deeper 
level and is of a more positive and universal bearing. 


37 Christmas Radio Message, 1944, op. cit., p. 170. 
38 Riviére, op. cit., pp. 305-306. 
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40 C. Journet, L’Eglise du Verbe Incarné, I (Paris, 1941), 285, note 2. 

41 Op. cit., p. 307. 
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43 Op. cit., IV, passim, and pp. 384-95; V, 355, 451-56. 


44See his vigorous protest against the French misinterpretation of the Bull Amsculte Fili (text in 


Carlyle, op. cit., V, 390-91): “For forty years we have had experience in the law, and we know that 
there are two powers ordained of God,” etc. 


45 The expressions are from Unam Sanctam; they go back to St. Bernard and Hugh of St. Victor. 
On the celebrated two-swords argument, cf. J. Lecler, “L’argument des deux glaives,” Recherches de 
science religieuse, XX1 (1931), 299-339; XXII (1932), 280-303. There is hardly need to note that the 
direct-power theory was never Catholic doctrine in the proper sense, though it colored the thought 
even of many Popes from the middle of the thirteenth century quite up to Sixtus V. 

*6 To the extent that the two powers were regarded as two functions in the one Church, not as two 
supremicies in two distinct societies in “this world,” as Gelasius. 

47 Leclercq, op. cit., p. 173, lines 1, 11. In what follows the numerical references (e.g., 175, 23) 
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43174, 8 ff. 


49 He is not sharp about the distinction familiar to us between “temporal power” and “power in 
temporalities”; however, his subject is the latter. 


50 176, 23; he uses the term “regnum” in different senses: the royal power itself, the scope of its 
use, the kingdom as a territorial entity. 
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53177, 36. 

54199, 23. 

55235, 14. 

58180, 27. 

57 226, 15. 

58 21%, 33, 

59 196, 8. 
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15: the first part of this statement need not have a semipelagian sense (although, as is well 
known, the 


second Council of Orange was curiously not familiar to medieval writers). John of Paris 
recognizes the state’s need of the Church, even “that justice may be observed” (229, 34). He asserts too 


that “the two swords sre obliged to assist each other out of the common charity that unites all the 
members of the Church” (215, 26). 


61229, 25. ) 

62 227, 18; he here opposes an Aristotelian metaphysic of unity (the unity of order of St. Thomas) 
to the nrevailing Dionysian metaphysic. 

63 178, 22. 

64129, 24 ff. 

65 225, 6. 

68 512, 34 ff. 

67 227, 31. 

68 AAS, XXTIT (1931), 303. 


69 Tohn of Poris, of course, admits the common doctrine of his time that the prince is the “secular 
arm” that mav be invoked against heretics (242, 30); and he projects it on the basis common at the 
time, that heretics are simply fugitive members of the Church, and therefore “they may by right be 
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MAN'S FREEDOM IN EXISTENTIALISM 
AND IN CHRISTIANITY 
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Man and Freedom 





I T IS said that men commonly speak 
most about those things they do not have. | 424%5 Hermann Welz ts secre- 
Associated, perhaps, with this phenome- ary for Laymen s Worn of the 
non is the fact that it is precisely in the World Council of Churches in 
philosophy of our own day that the old Geneva. The p resent essay first 
question regarding man’s freedom has bro- | % ppeared im the German 
ken forth with revolutionary newness and monthly, ZEITWENDE, February, 
has attracted to it wide circles among sical 

both political theorists and literateurs. ~* 
Despite many conflicts, counter-attacks, and debates, since the time of Des- 
cartes men had somehow agreed that in the problem of man’s freedom or his lack 
of freedom one was concerned with a workable even though not always peaceful 
coexistence. What within man should be reckoned on the one side and what on 
the other was indeed the ground of endless border-warfare. It soon became clear 
that one could not facilely divide mind and body, visible and invisible, as Des- 
cartes and Spinoza still seemed to desire to do. As seen in the great train of the 
history of philosophy and the sciences, the province of freedom had to be con- 
tent with a secondary position, whereas the domain of determinism, of events in 
man’s life conforming to law, continually expanded. We need only consider the 
discoveries of psychology and of modern psychoanalysis, according to which the 
whole domain of psychic life, in the narrow sense, seemed to be deprived of any 
freedom and to be set up as the domain of events ruled by laws, though possessing 
a structure not always accurately determined. The realm of freedom was thus 
finally limited to what in neo-Kantian philosophy was called consciousness. By 
that is meant the formal structure of psychic activity—therefore, broadly speaking 
that of thinking—whereas the content of thought should belong to the domain of 
the conditioned, to what is governed by law, to what is not free. 

The great anthropologist—s!.all we substitute for this word “student of hu- 
man nature”’?—Max Scheler, of whom we can indeed say that he at once prepared 
for, by-passed, and failed to understand existential philosophy, wrote in 1929: 
“We stand, in the approximately ten thousand years of human history, in the first 
age, in which man has become thoroughly and restlessly problematical to himself, 
in which he no longer knows what he is, yet at the same time knows that he does 
not know.” A few years later Karl Jaspers, the master of that elucidation of exist- 
ence which stands in opposition to the existential ontology of Heidegger, wrote, 
“Man is not what he knows, and he does not know what he is.” And again a few 
years later Jean Paul Sartre, the representative figure of what one is accustomed 
to call existentialism, announced: “That is his freedom, that man knows nothing 
about himself.” In the following inquiry into freedom in existentialism let us re- 
main substantially with him and his associates. 
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How is Freedom Possible? 





Man belongs to the world. This knowledge is a heritage from Greek philoso- 
phy, for which man stood, next to the gods, at the head of the hierarchy of being. 
But man does not only belong to the world, he knows the world. He knows it in 
that he finds it in himself and himself in it. Being and knowing are, according to 
Parmenides, the same thing, and from Plato to Augustine and Hegel one starts 
from the presupposition that there exists a prearranged harmony between the one 
who knows and that which is known—a harmony, indeed, of being. Plato teaches 
that knowing is remembering, a meeting together of what really belongs together. 
Thus it is Eros which impels toward knowing as it does toward union. Love is for 
Augustine as it is again for Scheler the real source of genuine knowledge. 

Of such an affinity between the knowing and loving man and the world known 
and loved by him existentialism knows nothing. Man is here not as though he 
were in his native land, where he is intimately acquainted with everything, where 
men, animals, and indeed even the trees and stones wish him well. But man is “the 
_ stranger,” as one of the charming tales of Camus declares. And man is a stranger 
cast into existence as a stone is thrown into a pool in which it does not belong. 
Man is in the world as a splinter of granite is in human flesh or as a poacher is in 
the manorial forest, Sartre says in The Flies. Man does not belong here and there- 
fore nothing here belongs to him. He has in some way dropped from the clouds 
into this world, and so men and things which he finds here turn their backs on him, 
do not permit themselves to be known or won over—as Rilke once said, they re- 
main strange and mute. “Being will always deny a path to its meaning and its 
nature,” says Antoine Roquentin, the hero of Sartre’s Nausea. Thus man is alone, 
forsaken, helpless. He exists only by himself without having any kind of support. 
He stands before nothingness, because he has really nothing to do with what he 
‘finds before him here. 

The dread which seizes men here is, however, nothing other than the “giddi- 
ness of freedom” as Kierkegaard already had known. Any attempt to flee from it 
would be cowardice. Thus the novels and dramas of existentialist writers again 
and again set forth figures who cower before this final dread, as they plunge head- 
long into activity, into ideology, into religiousness, yet showing with their bour- 
geois courage that they are pitiful cowards, whose life is only a flight from the 
basic dread, and therefore from their own self and from freedom. In standing one’s 
ground in the face of nothingness dread becomes the source of final courage. 
“Again, whoever has in truth learned to experience dread can go along as though 
dancing when the anxieties of infinity begin to strike up and the apprentices of 
infinity lose understanding and courage.” (Kierkegaard). 

Just as one may not flee from this dread so it is also a futile attempt to wish to 
overcome, in flight to one another, the loneliness in which everyone exists by 
himslf. Sartre points this out in a very drastic manner in his play “No Exit.” The 
setting is in hell, and hell consists precisely in the three who are confined there to- 
gether in a lonely hotel room, continually attempting to alleviate their lot, to cling 
to one another, to get acquainted with one another, to exist for one another— 
from sexual readiness to intellectual and spiritual understanding. But in this they 
are horribly unnerved and find themselves in torment. One no longer needs 
any stoker of the hellish fire or any tormentor in this hell. Each one is the tor- 
mentor of the others. Or again, “Hell—that’s the others.” None is able to take 
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on another's loneliness, and so the three who are locked up here together, whose 
outward circumstances are not intolerable, go on to eternal destruction. 


pee IT is impossible to overcome one’s individual loneliness; on the con- 
trary, the attempt only creates a zone of emptiness about oneself. This zone 
of emptiness is the quarantine-zone in which arises everything which would 
intrude upon me in order to take away my freedom. It is protection that I, myself 
transitory, in passing through the past with which I have to reckon, through 
death become dead myself. For absolutely everything—animate as well as inan- 
imate objects—is thus, as it confronts me, shut up within itself, dead. It has be- 
come something at one’s disposal, an object of contemplation, something to be 
handled like the pebble which Antoine Roquentin takes in his hand. But even 
as he takes it up in his hand he notices: the pebble is dead, belonging to the past, 
shut up within itself. Anything and everything may yet become of me; I am 
open to every new moment, and therefore not dead, not bound, free. But in order 
to remain open and free I must separate myself in every moment from every- 
thing which would bind me, from things, from men, from ideas and principles, 
yes, even from my own past. All of this has the tendency to bind me, to rob me of 
my freedom, to take me from the living existence which I am and make me into 
a mere organ for the execution of general principles or into a functionary of 
my own past. 

Such is the basic problem in The Flies. Here the people of Argos are shown 
that they have given themselves up as slaves to their own criminal past and have 
thereby lost their freedom. The living are ruled by the dead. These deceased rise 
once a year from the valley of the dead to join in a festive ceremony led by the 
king and priests and mingle for a day and a night with the living. But this one 
day of association with the dead suffices to fill and poison life for the living for 
the whole year with thoughts of the dead, with the fear of death, with remorse 
over injustice done the dead. Precisely this remorse which is especially cultivated 
by the gods and the palace is a subtle state of bondage—through a highly moral 
surrender of oneself—to death and the past. It renders the Argives unable to make 
a new future in all honesty, by asserting their rights to the present and to their 
freedom itself. Thus they become a convenient, abjectly obedient object in the 
hands of a criminal tyrant, whose power would be immediately broken were they, 
free from their past, to turn to their future. 

The play appeared during the occupation of France, and Sartre knew well 
what he wished to tell his people with it at that particular moment. It was not 
without reason that he was one of the spiritual leaders of the French Resistance. 
Through this it also becomes clear how integrally related political and human 
freedom are seen to be here and how little philosophy and literature are seen by 
existentialism to be the affair for a select circle shut off from the commonplace 
concerns of everyday life. On the contrary, philosophy and literature, like the 
entire work of the existentialists, have a very conscious and immediate relation- 
ship to the present life-situation, for which they serve as a call-to-be-oneself, to 
freedom. 

In his book What is Literature Sartre places himself with Camus, Koestler, 
Malraux, Saint-Exupery, in the third generation of authors of this century. Men 
had earlier accepted the tradition that literature must concern itself with eternal 
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values, or at least not with “dated” themes. Writers related tales without them- 
selves becoming excited about them. They portrayed past events and thus knew 
everything about their figures, who as separated beings were cut off alike from 
the author and the reading public. In contrast with this situation, he says: 


the fate of our writing was bound up with that of imperilled France. For the 
public to which we now addressed ourselves, vacations—in which one re- 
moved oneself from the everyday affairs of life—were at an end. Our public 
was made up of people of our own kind who, like ourselves, awaited war and 
death. For these readers, who had no holiday, who, without ever being able 
to relax, were seized by only one care, who could attend to only one theme, 
we had to write about their war, their death. . . . It was not a matter for us to 
believe in men, but to wish men, and everything plotted together for our 
discouragement. Everything competed to make us believe that we were mere- 
ly insects. . . . Beaten, burned, blinded, broken in body, the partisans of the 
Resistance Movement discovered human existence with their martyred flesh 
and their bridled thoughts. And indeed they had to start with nothing again 
and again and base their case on nothing. They were silent, and out of their 
silence man was born. We knew that; we knew that in every moment of the 
day a man would be destroyed and reborn again. 


For these men, however, there are no longer any patterns or any rules. For 
that reason the question arises: 


How is Freedom to be Realized? 


-&. REEDOM IS not something which a man can know like a given quantity 
in human existence, like a psychological fact which one can discuss, or like 
an ideal which one can admire, or a principle which one can follow. Every- 
thing which I can thus contemplate apart from myself, all given quantities, facts, 
ideals and principles are just such things shut up within themselves and locked, 
objects of my vision and thought or of my behavior and therefore dead objects. 
One is reminded of Jaspers’ sentence: “Man is not what he knows.” If he could 
know his freedom as something given like this or that, then he would not be free. 
“What he is,” Jaspers continues, “man does not know.” Therefore a man does not 
know and cannot know what he is. Precisely that is his freedom, that he cannot 
know what he is. Were he to know, then man would be something bound up, 
determined, defined and therefore no longer free. Man, however, in his essential 
nature is exactly that regarding which one can assert nothing absolutely, from 
whom everything may yet arise; he is the completely undetermined. Man is free- 
dom and for that reason nothing can put an end to him. 

This characteristic state of affairs leads Sartre, like other authors of his con- 
viction, to express it by the appearance in his novels, stories, and dramas of an 
abundance of people who are completely different from one another, who react 
altogether differently in the same situation, as for example at the presumed out- 
break of war in the fall of 1938, described in The Reprieve. What is most unbe- 
lievable, absurd, perverted, is presented us by Sartre simply in order to show that 
man is no type, that he cannot bind himself up, that he is free. His freedom does 
not become apparent where man behaves like a type, where he follows general 
principles, where he binds himself to his own past. Man’s freedom is not a gift 
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which a benevolent nature has placed in his cradle. It is nothing other than the 
battle which man takes up against the oppositions to his freedom. Therefore pre- 
cisely these oppositions belong to his freedom; they are to a certain extent its 
material. 

Sartre thereby directs his attacks against the charge that his philosophy is 
individualistic, a-social, or a-cosmic. In fact he needs others and the world as the 
material for his freedom. Indeed, Sartre and his friends again and again urge that 
one engage oneself, that is, that a man take his place, that he decide, and not re- 
main fixed in the—ostensible—objectivity of knowledge and the—ostensible— 
neutrality of self-restraint. It is in this view that the political activity of a certain 
group within the Resistance Movement and in contemporary France roots itself. 
But the engagement urged here is not an attachment to a higher cause, not pure 
loyalty or actual service toward other men. This engagement is the realization of 
my freedom, accomplished through the material of others and a common cause. 

At all events freedom is not nature, not something given, not an ideal or 
principle of human existence, but the actual activity of a man. The activities in 
which freedom actualizes itself among men are for the most part absurd or of a 
disquieting character. Young Mathieu in the first volume of The Ways of Free- 
dom has, during a tedious and fruitless vacation-day, occupied himself in a very 
unwholesome manner and surrendered himself to trifling diversions, among them 
tearing the wings from a fly. From very boredom he sinks into the contemplation 
of a Chinese vase which is said to be about three thousand years old. The youth 
feels insignificant before this noble object. He, Mathieu, will soon die, but this 
vase will continue to mock at time and men. Then suddenly an act springs into 
the mind of the boy. He seizes the vase and demolishes it. That was the first rising 
irruption of freedom. “He had looked at the porcelain vessel with amazement 
and had thought: I am the person who has made that; and he had felt very 
proud, free of everything, without chains, without a family, without parentage, 
a small, obstinate irruption which the crust of the earth had blasted forth.” 
Orestes, the hero of The Flies, realizes his freedom in the murder of his mother. 
For Sartre the mother is not only, as in the Greek account, the offender against 
the law of the polis, against custom and commandment, but at the same time 
the symbol of conventionality, of the past, from which Orestes must in liberty 
make himself free. The murder is most repugnantly delineated, including the 
numerous unskillful assaults with the sword, the screaming and blood of the 
mother. 

Such repulsiveness, yes, absurdity, with which this whole literature abounds, 
is intentional; indeed in a certain sense it is necessary. For “the absurd is the 
absolute”, Camus says. This statement which in fact has many layers of meaning 
may be elucidated here briefly by two considerations. First: in the absurd, in the 
unexpected, the unconventional, the unappreciated, and in the ugly the freedom 
of man appears, the single absolute in the midst of all the relativities of our 
life. Man is no type. And secondly: the absurd, even that which rouses repug- 
nance, is—aside from its literary significance—something which does not leave 
the reader or hearer at rest, but hurls him from his accustomed path, makes him 
get busy, and thus perhaps rouses him to his own existence by laying hold on 
his freedom. Sartre himself once said about this: “The literary productions which 
are suggested by such suppositions cannot aim in the first place to please; rather 
they disturb and disquiet as things born of pain and agony; they can be no 
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pleasure for the reader, but can only be for him pain and agony. They will not be 
a diversion, but a tribulation.” 

Nevertheless, it is precisely because of this, that existentialism is, Sartre ex- 
plains, a humanism, a movement which is concerned with men. But one dare not 
suppose that man can know what man is. Man is much more, the novelist is only 
himself, says Ortega y Gasset jokingly. Sartre gives expression to this state of 
affairs in his pregnant sentence: man is the creature in whom existence precedes 
essence. Existence here means “to appear on the scene”; essence means human 
nature. Man first appears on the scene and then he defines himself. Before man 
is here one cannot know what he is or what he will make of himself. It is not as 
though man had only to fill out by his existence a form already prepared, as it 
were. Much more accurately, he himself creates the form in which he lives. 

From this follows what is in reality the infinite significance of the moment. 
For in every moment man brings himself into existence; he does not simply real- 
ize his individuality against the background of the general type man, he does not 
fulfil his calling, but he creates his calling, his principles, his nature, and his 
values. What had never been here before in any way, what had never been 
thought or done becomes reality in a moment of a person’s life. What does not 
happen in this moment will never happen again. Therefore it is flight before the 
moment if one waits upon his great destiny instead of laying hold on it now. In 
the play No Exit Ines says to Garcin: “For thirty years now you have indulged 
yourself in the dream that you have courage; you could pass over a thousand 
little weaknesses because for the hero everything is permitted. How comfortable 
that was! And then in the hour of danger, when you should have risen to the 
occasion. ... then you took a trip to Mexico.” Garcin exonerates himself: “I have 
not simply dreamed about such heroism. I have chosen it. Man is what he wills.” 


But Ines answers him: “Only the deeds decide what one has willed. You are 
your life.” 


Interlude: A Comparison 


lee THIS picture of man and his freedom is a position to be opposed is, 
“in Christian circles” a matter of quick agreement. But one is less clear about 
why and at what points the opposition must be announced. The fact that 
our artistic sense, our good taste, yes, even our moral feelings are here severely 
tested is still no sufficient basis for rejection where the question of truth is in- 
volved. The fact that in the relationship between “existentialism” and “Christi- 
anity” it is really this question and basically this question alone which is involved 
should be seen once-and-for-all. Into this decisive question the Christian dare not 
drag as the final standard either western tradition or good customs, but only the 
acting and speaking of God Himself as witnessed to in the Bible. Before we turn 
to the Biblical message regarding the freedom of the Christian man a preliminary 
comparison of a few Biblical and existential expressions will serve to eliminate 
false points of opposition. 

Above all one is struck by the similarity between much that the Bible says 
and much that the existentialists proclaim. Even outwardly it is amazing to see 
how many problematical existences we encounter also in the Bible: murderers 
and deceivers, drunken and perverse men. It is in reality not true that one can 
become acquainted with this side of life only through existentialist literature. 
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Every instructor in religion knows how much disturbing enlightenment children 
derive again and again from the Bible. That is no coincidence. Whoever would 
make the Bible into a book of instruction on morals is appalled by this and 
would prefer to tear out the offending pages. But lie would have to tear out a 
great many and could by no means remove only incidental accounts. It begins 
with Cain, the murderer of his brother, and proceeds through the whole history 
of the patriarchs, the whole history of Israel, through the genealogy of Christ 
into the New Testament, in which highly dubious characters appear. It does not 
cease even in the circle of Jesus’ disciples where we find a Judas who betrays for 
the sake of gold, and a Peter who denies his Lord in order to impress a serving- 
maid. Faith in the conventional order of things and in the good within every 
man, a good which is only covered with dust and need therefore be only continu- 
ally refurbished from the dusty deposit of life—the Bible has nothing to do with 
this pleasing but all-too-naive faith. If this.faith is smashed for the existentialists 
today, in this respect they stand in no opposition to the Christian message. 

In the Bible, too, exactly as in existentialist literature, these problematical 
figures and scenes do not spring from an unbridled fantasy. In the Bible, too, 
they have something to do with freedom, though not, indeed, with the freedom 
of man who has liberty for all this foulness. This the Bible considers a common- 
place freedom which need not first be proclaimed. But here there is proclaimed 
the freedom of God, who is not bound to the malice of men and takes the part of 
the deceiver Jacob, the harlot Rahab, the adulterer and murderer David. The 
freedom of God authenticates itself in grace, and grace is, to speak now with 
Camus, the absolute or the absurd. “Why do you look at me enviously since I am 
gracious?” 

Like existentialism and before existentialism the Bible also knows of the 
strangeness of man in a world which stands, to a certain extent, in opposition to 
him: after man is driven from Paradise it is announced that the ground will 
bear the farmer thorns and thistles. The man who has murdered his brother hur- 
ries over the earth a fugitive and a vagabond, and it is a wonder that everyone 
who comes upon him does not kill him. Yet all of culture, the construction and 
the civilization of our cities is, according to the Bible, expressly the work of the 
descendants of Cain, thus precisely of the men in the world who have become 
guilty, strange, and restless. It seems senseless to the psalmist that everything goes 
so well for the evil man and so badly for the good. Job must suffer here altogether 
unjustly and be cast into deepest misery. Too great and too difficult is the entire 
riddle of life for the thought of the Preacher in the Old Testament: “For every- 
thing is vanity and striving after the wind,” that is the final truth to which he 
attains. Is it then still remarkable when great dread overwhelms men? Christ ex- 
pressly says to his disciples when taking final leave of them: “In the world you 
will have anguish.” 

This, too, the Bible knows, that we, living in this strange world as aliens, 
can expect by nature or custom no support or help from our fellow men. An 
aged father who has become blind is deplorably deceived by his son who takes 
advantage of his blindness; daughters commit incest with the father whom they 
had previously induced to drunkenness; friends leave in time of need and change 
sides in accordance with favorable circumstances. It is not only Samson who is 
betrayed by the woman he loves and who is finally driven to his death. Often 
we are told how the most personal union between man and wife ends in the death 
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of one at the hands of the other. The prophet sums things up in one phrase, “We 
have turned everyone to his own way.” Men live next to one another, and yet no 
close contact and no common guilt prevents them from opposing one another. 
The Bible nowhere states that man should by nature have a friend in man. Where 
it speaks of friendship and thankfulness, of love and help, it is speaking of a 
wonder which does not come from man. 

But the Bible also declares that all this is no justification for human failure. 
No reference to weak human nature, no speculation regarding the sinfulness of 
all men frees me from responsibility. The concern is not for experience in gen- 
eral, which is always of yesterday: ““Today, if ye would hear His voice, harden not 
your hearts;” “now is the acceptable time, now is the day of salvation”—this is 
a voice which rings out through the entire Bible. The significance of the moment, 
of the here and now, is set forth again and again, and the double flight, on the 


one hand into routine, and thus into the past, or on the other into the ideal, thus 
into an artificial future, is denied. 


What is Freedom? 


L, SARTRE’S The Flies Orestes declares: “I have been destined for freedom.” 
Only on the basis of the Biblical message can this statement be adequately 
understood in its whole depth and significance. The freedom which man, 
created in the image of God, has received as his portion—not as his possession won 
by the strength of his own resources, but as a gift—is used by man to free himself 
from the creator, the giver of freedom. Thereby man severs, in a sense, the wires 
which had connected him with the power-house, the continuous source of 
strength. In this state of being cut off, he is in fact now destined for freedom, 
namely, freedom from God, the Source of life, and therefore he is destined also 
for death. That is the freedom which Sartre calls to our attention so impressively 
in his figures. How could he, who opposes the attempt to know anything other 
than what is before one’s eyes, how could he speak of any other freedom than 
that which man in himself has or is! But man has, and here again the Bible is in 
complete agreement with the leading existentialists of our day, no other freedom 
than the freedom of the No, the freedom for nothing, the freedom which en- 
gages itself in action and cannot know why, which therefore also destroys cen- 
tury-old vases and millenium-old cultures and is still the freedom of impotence. 
One can even say with a certain justification that there is no one more free than 
he who is impotent, who frees himself from his entire surroundings and around 
whom the quarantine-zone of emptiness closes, as Sartre expresses it. The Bible 
knows this phenomenon well, only it does not call it freedom but enslavement, 
vanity, futility, death. 

But what the Bible calls freedom is something altogether different, some- 
thing which it also describes by the apparently antithetic concept of obedience. 
For the Bible, freedom begins with this, that man listens. The source of freedom 
is not where I am by myself alone, facing nothing; for there I am still bound to 
myself in such a way that I cannot free myself. Precisely this is the decisive bond 
of freedom everyone knows who has ever had anything to do with true freedom. 
Yet I, in my very aloneness, am not alone; for the psalmist says: “Lord, thou has 
searched me, and known me. Thou knowest my sitting down and my rising up, 
Thou understandest my thoughts afar off. Thou compassest my path and my lying 
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down, and art acquainted with all my ways. Thou hast beset me behind and be- 
fore, and laid thy hand upon me.” That I am not alone, that I cannot do or permit 
done whatever I would like as if it is of no concern to anyone else, that I am con- 
stantly watched, but also that I am constantly upheld—it is with this that the 
freedom of the Bible begins. For here someone enters into my loneliness and 
speaks to me. And thereby something unheard-of happens. I am torn out of my- 
self, from my preoccupation with what is mine, torn free from being bound to 
my motives, to my wishes, to my arbitrary will, and loosed from the chains of my 
past. I have become open to what is outside me, to what is outside my own self. 
Thereby I have become free for what comes to me from outside, thus open to 
the future, as the existentialists say. Within this brief description everything is 
said in essence which is to be said about freedom in the Biblical sense. But there 
is still no help in this. For how shall I in the solitude and bondage in which I 


am enclosed hear this call which is to rouse me from the outside? Indeed, I have no 
antenna for these waves. 


Where is Freedom? 


= ACTUALLY begins the message of the Bible, which is not properly 
a teaching regarding the freedom of man and instruction on how one can 
gain such freedom. The Bible does not proclaim what is always and every- 
where, what should or should not be, but what has happened and what happens. 
This has happened, that God has appeared to man, that he has spoken to him, 
and indeed plainly, namely personally in the man Jesus Christ. And it also 
happens that men by the power of divine activity—the Church's teaching speaks 
here of the Holy Ghost—have heard this and will hear it until the last day. This 
hearing, which inheres already on the purely linguistic level in the word obedi- 
ence,* is the basis of our freedom. Or let us state it with unmistakable clarity: 
the call of God, his claiming us, is the basis of our freedom. For that reason our 
concern is for a freedom which we do not have, one which is rather grounded in 
an activity of God and is not separable from this activity. We are free exactly in 
the proportion that it has pleased God to enter into relation with us, to direct his 
Word toward us. 

We all know the old arrangement of galley slaves. With their feet forged in 
stocks they sit on the rows of seats for oarsmen in the great vessels of ancient times 
which were not yet powered by steam and ply their oars in accordance with the 
time that the overseer beats out with his hammer. A picture of complete lack of 
freedom—even though we should hear that each of these slaves had come to 
this place in the galley as a result of his own offence, therefore as a result of his 
free activity. Thus the Bible understands us human beings. Fettered by our own 
guilt as slaves to the block of our self-interest, to the will of our self-assertion, 
lacking freedom to commit an act or conceive a thought in which we do not in 
some way or other assert ourselves, justify ourselves, or desire to place ourselves 
in the center of things—so by our activity we ply forward on the ocean of time 
the ship of human destiny. But now one day the master of the vessel comes down 
to the rowers’ quarters. He passes through the rows of slaves and looks at them. 
Suddenly he remains standing and addresses one of the rowers: Felix, follow me. 
By this single word of the vessel’s owner the situation of the slave Felix has 


*The play on words in the original involves héren and Gehorsam. 
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changed completely. “Former things are passed away. Behold, I make all things 
new.” The overseer of slaves hurries up to unlock Felix’ feet from the stocks. The 
fettered condition in which Felix could do nothing except sit there and row 
ceases. Felix is free. But to be sure this freedom is not something which he now 
has and with which he might withdraw in peace. On the contrary: if formerly 
Felix simply followed the existing compulsion, he must now make up his mind 
once-and-for-all whether he wishes to follow the call of the vessel’s owner, or 
perhaps with the opinion that all this has really no value, whether he prefers to 
remain squatting upon the bench. His freedom, therefore, is not something which 
belongs to him and which he has at his disposal. It is altogether something which 
has been given him and with which he enters into a relationship of dependence 
on the giver. But this dependence, namely, really to follow now the owner of the 
ship, is again no mechanical compulsion, but is the act of his free decision, the 
act of his free obedience which the Bible refers to when it speaks about freedom 
and about obedience. 

Luther means the same thing by his play on words: domini sumus, “We are 
the Lord’s and we are lords.” Each of these can in no way be separated from the 
other. Only because we are the Lord’s and in so far as we are the Lord’s are we 
lords. “Ye are bought with a price; be not ye the servants of men,” warns the 
apostle Paul. He too proceeds from the assumption that we are not free by our- 
selves but because of this, that someone has bought us, as someone in those days 
purchased a slave at the market. But he who has bought us and to whom we belong 
wills that we serve him not under compulsion but in freedom. He gives us suffi- 
cient freedom that we can also refuse his service. But with such a No to the will 
of God we do not attain to our human freedom any more than Adam and Eve 
in the Biblical account won it with their No to God’s command, but with this No 
we lose our freedom. During the Middle Ages a free imperial city which shook off 
the rule of the emperor fell in most cases into the servitude of some count or 
knight. The emperor as their supreme master had been at the same time the 
protector of their freedom. As men we must continually realize our freedom, but 
we cannot ourselves maintain this freedom. If God is not our master and thereby 
the protector of our freedom we will fall into slavery. 


Freedom from What? 


‘hie BIBLE knows that the Jaw cannot make or preserve man’s freedom, but 
only God himself. At this point it is in full agreement with existentialism, 
that the law, principles, ideals, too, lead men into an outrageous servitude. 
For instead of being oneself and doing in ever-present obedience what one should, 
man measures himself according to a law or principle given once-and-for-all. 
Thereby either he falls into self-justification and self-glory when measuring what 
appear to be high attainments according to his standard, or he falls into doubt 
and hopelessness when he becomes convinced that he has not fulfilled the law. 
In both cases, however, he is preoccupied with himself, he is fettered to himself 
and therefore not free to heed the call of the living Lord in the present moment, 
a call which points him not to himself but to a specific task here and now. 

In order to be able to give himself to the here and now the past must be 
brought into order. The Flies of Sartre is a specific attempt of a person to trample 
to death his past, the guilty, crippling power of which is here properly under- 
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stood. But man can, in reality, not do this since the past is stronger than he is, or, 
to speak more exactly, the many thousand moments of his life which he has 
already experienced are stronger than the one moment of the present, which 
cannot succeed in effacing the others. Orestes in The Flies can accomplish this 
only at the price of a double murder and thereby at the price of future freedom. 
It is precisely because of this that what should be attained by the effacement of 
the past, namely freedom for a genuine future, is not attained. If the past is to 
be ordered in such a way that it no longer burdens a person but that it still be- 
comes the basis on which a man stands and enters into the future—this cannot be 
accomplished by human power. This is where the Bible speaks of the forgiveness 
of sins, and of this, that God has taken upon Himself our human guilt, and this 
precisely as the Incarnate God—which means in such a manner that at the same 
time that he takes away our guilt he does not take away the ground from under 
our feet and permit us to fall into nothingness. God would have us as men in this 


world and at this time, therefore with our past, too—for only in emerging from 
it can we enter into the future. 


Finally there appears in the Bible beside the freedom from the law and the 
freedom from guilt, freedom from death, and thereby true freedom for the future. 
In reality it is not true that a man’s future is the altogether Open, Unclosed, that 
everything may yet become of a person. If there is anything certain then it is this, 
that man must die. My own openness to the future is, humanly speaking, at best 
my deliberate Yes to this unavoidable, singular, and definitely approaching 
event of my death. God, however, grants the possibility of life, and, indeed, eter- 
nal life with Him. Not as though we possessed this life or could in any way make 
arrangements for it. God has life in Himself, and He is the only one who has life 
in Himself. But He Himself takes our death to Himself so that there it is swal- 
lowed up in His life. “Yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” says the great Apostle. 
I participate in the life of God in so far as I participate in the spirit of God, which 
is my deposit and pledge of this life. Thus I am free from myself, free for the fu- 


ture, for that final future of which the Biblical proclamation speaks, in which 
God will be All in All. 


Freedom for What? 


Plow DOES this freedom of which the Bible speaks operate here and now? 
It works, for one thing, in this, that we have free access to God. Not as 
though Christians, unlike other people, should be untormented by dangers 
and doubts, by cares and perplexities. Not as though Christians did not know as 
well as the philosophers that man with his thoughts cannot reach God, indeed, 
that we cannot know by the scientific method whether there is a God. All of these 
things are for Christians just what they are for other men. But Christians have 
free access to God, that means that in spite of all these things they can at all 
times, whether in difficulty or in good fortune, whether in wavering faint-hearted- 
ness or in heartfelt exuberance, whether in clear knowledge or in complete dark- 
ness, turn to God. They can do it for this reason, because they know that God, 
irrespective of our thoughts and performances, our depressions and exuberances, 
has turned toward us men in Jesus Christ. In Him we have free access to God in 
spite of ourselves. 
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The second thing, however, is free access to one’s neighbor. That does not 
mean that Christians stand on intimate terms with everyone and that the alone- 
ness of human existence is broken at all times and places when men come to- 
gether. My neighbor is not everyone. I cannot say in advance and therefore can- 
not say in general who my neighbor is. For my neighbor is the person whom God 
places before my feet. But he is then really my neighbor; I am then no longer really 
separated from him by the barrier of my aloneness; I can be really free in relation 
to him because I am no longer bound to myself, to my gain, to my principles, to 
my advancement, to my success. All of that I can contentedly leave up to God, 
and so be really content and really for my neighbor. Who of the three about 
whom Jesus speaks in the parable of the Good Samaritan \who is called merci- 
ful) was really free? The priest, the Levite? They had to keep the law that com- 
manded them to serve God in the temple at Jerusalem. They had to pass by the 
man who had fallen among murderers in order that they might fulfil their noble 
plans and devotion to duty. The Samaritan, however, needed no good plans and 
was not concerned about duty, not even about that well-known Christian obliga- 
tion according to which one must take care of the needy, and certainly not be- 
cause he had the good intention of performing a good work. But the Samaritan 
saw the bleeding man lying there, and without plans, without fulfilling a duty, 
or satisfying a moral sense, helped the man lying next to him and remained with 
this stranger until he could make arrangements for his recovery. That is freedom. 


Freedom is giving oneself to one’s neighbor and the problem nearest at hand. 
Freedom and love are one. 


Such freedom is found where I no longer am concerned about myself, where 
care for myself, my past, my guilt, my future, and my life is taken away by one 
who cares for me. Then I am free for everything, for I am freed from everything 
in being bound to the highest Lord. Yet the whole matter would be very much 
misunderstood if it should create the impression that “Christianity” should now 
be played off against “existentialism.” Christians have not monopolized this un- 
assuming love for one’s neighbor. It is no longer the full chord as in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, but there is an echo of it still when we read in the conclu- 
sion of The Plague by Camus: this book was written, “in order to say very simply 
what men learned during the days of the national emergency, that there are 
more things to respect in man than to despise.” The stream of such love for man 
flows, often hidden enough, through the entire history of mankind. But Christi- 


ans know where it originates and where it ends. It does not originate in man 
and does not end in death. 


Translated by ERNST B. KOENKEL 
“* 








THE MYTHIC DIMENSION IN 
CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTALISM 


LOUIS BEIRNAERT, S.J. 


I, IT possible to speak of a mythic 
dimension in a religion which has set itself Louis Beirnaert’s “Does sanc- 
against any form of paganism and which 
places its central affirmation in the per- Sisteiial epieees i Calin 
sonal intervention of a transcendent God | ©)" “” P P 

in history? The question is addressed to the Currents, Winter 1951. zne . 
theologian. Mythologists and psychologists | 5@y has already been printed in 
have demonstrated too many analogies be- | ERANOs-JAHRBUCH for 1949. 
tween Christian symbols and those which 
form the objects of their study for it to be possible for us to ignore them. 
Christian sacramentalism notably can ‘no longer be treated as in every way an 
unique study. It presents an evident kinship in structure to the sacramentalism 
of natural religions and even to the efficacious symbolizations employed in psy- 
chotherapy. It is interesting therefore to reassess the subject in the light of 
new data. 





tification depend on psychic 











Of the immense work which awaits execution, I wish to outline here the 
single point of the baptism of water conceived as death-bearing and life-bearing 
by the primitive Church. Does this conception imply any reference to the waters 
involved in myths of origin and regeneration? Does it make use of archetypes 
in the Jungian sense of the term? In case of an affirmative reply, what exactly 
is the function of these mythic and archetypal virtualities in the integral effica- 
city of Christian baptismal water? 


Mythic waters and baptismal water 


Is HIS recent Traité d'Histoire des Religions, Mircéa Eliade makes this re- 
mark: “Whatever the religious context in which they occur, the function of 
the waters always remgéns the same: they disintegrate, they abolish forms (wash 
away sin) —at the same time both purifying and regenerating.” There is an 
identity of structure among the deluge which reabsorbs the world and humanity 
into water (instituting a new epoch), the periodic lustrations which remove 
the tarnish of time and use, the immersion of sacred statues which restores the 
spent forces of divinity, etc. In each case the passage through water signifies 
the return to a principle anterior to all forms, a sort of chaotic totality of ener- 
gies in which qualified existence is dissolved into indifferency in order to rise 
again according to a new mode. The alchemical formula recalled by Jung,? 
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Aqua est quae occidit et vivificat, expresses in lapidary terms the universal 
function of water: water is that which slays and which gives life. A fragment 
of Heraclitus asserts, “It is death for souls to become water.’’* It is death also 
for humanity and for the cosmos. But at the same time it is life. So an Indian 
text states: “Water, you are the source of everything and of all existence.’’4 
Hence this strange ambivalence of waters, at once the object of a sacred terror 
because one fears to drown there and of a passionate attraction because in the 
bosom of the waters lie concealed youth and immortality. On the one hand 
the waters are the sea of death, the abyss with its devouring jaws, the retreat 
of monsters and dragons which in the Indo-European tradition represents a 
permanent danger for all formal existence. On the other hand it is in the depth 
of the Ocean that Gilgamesh will find the marvelous plant, it is in the depths 
of lakes and seas that lie the majority of magic cauldrons which in Celtic legends 
confer youth and transform men into heroes.5 The water is the water of Life. The 
dialectical bond between the waters of Death and the waters of Life is such 
that it is not possible to arise renewed from the sea unless one has first under- 
gone death in its bosom. In the monsters which guard the life-giving water 
and which one must confront in order to obtain youth, it is not difficult to 
recognize the nocturnal and death-dealing valence of water. 


On all planes — cosmic, anthropological, ritual — the waters bring death and 
rebirth. They are an abyss of destruction and a womb of regeneration. Gaston 
Bachelard has demonstrated the same function of the waters in that “mythology 
in the nascent state” which constitutes the literary image of the dream: “The 
conception of unhappiness and of death finds in the element of water a material 
image especially powerful and natural.’® “For certain souls,” he writes, “water 
is the element of despair.”? But at the same time he discovers in water one of 
the greatest and most constant of maternal symbols.® 

It is thus that all aquatic ritual hearkens back to the primordial waters 
“which precede every form and underlie every act of creation,’’® to the original 
mother-waters from which all qualified existences have risen, every form of life, 
in a procession which takes its rise at once from struggle and from childbirth. 
The rite of the waters repeats and reactualizes for concrete existence its doyn, 
and if it realizes death it is so that the return to the origin can be made with- 
out the destruction of the forms and figures which precisely suppose a rising 
out of the waters. We need not wonder that the waters so conceived form sym- 
bols with the woman and the mother, since on the one hand the maternal 
figure is at the origin of all our history, and on the other hand science teaches 
us that life began in the waters before invading the earth, and the human 
embryo begins to live in an aquatic milieu.'° 


The rite of waters then has the value of re-creation and of rebirth for 


historic existence. It realizes a return to origins, a reproduction of the birth 
of the universe and of mankind. 


N OW the Church, from the first centuries of the Christian era has incontest- 
ably recognized in the waters of baptism a death-dealing and maternal function. 
“You have plunged thrice into the water,” writes Cyril of Jerusalem, “and 
have come forth again. In the water, as during the night, you have seen nothing. 
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In coming forth you have found yourself in the brightness of day. At the same 
time you died and were born, and this wholesome water has become for you 
both a tomb and a mother (tdqos.. . xai untyo).”41 For Pseudo-Dionysius 
the immersion symbolizes at once “death and the burial in which all form 
disappears.” St. Ambrose says, Fons quasi sepultura est.13 On the other hand 
the emergence from the water has been likened to delivery from a mother’s 
womb. Pseudo-Dionysius calls the baptismal piscina’ the “womb of all filia- 
tion.”?° Ephrem the Syrian celebrates it in these terms: O uterum! qui quotidie 
filios regni coelorum absque dolore parit, and again, Descendunt quidem cum 
delictis sordibusque, ascendunt vero puri sicut infantes. Baptismum enim fit 
illis alter uterus, qui gignendo ex senibus efficit juvenes, sicuti flumen Jordanis 
olim repubescentem reddidit Naaman.*'* In his catechesis for candidates for 
baptism, Zeno of Verona never wearies of calling on them to plunge into the 
maternal bosom of the waters: “Our mother is eager to give you birth . . . See, 
from the same maternal womb rises a shining multitude . . . Enter then, come 
forth, ye blessed who must now drink together the milk of this mother.”!? Then, 
uniting the two functions of water: “Like a stepmother the font puts men to 
death in hatred for their sins, but protects them lovingly like a mother. And 
those whom she has put to death she does not restore to life before the complete 
elimination of the poison which they carried in their old state, for she does not 
wish to give birth to anyone of questionable sanctity.”*® 


rr waters like mythical waters are both sepulchral and maternal. 
In them we meet again the archetypal functions of waters. Does it follow that 
they are related directly to the primordial waters of cosmogenesis and anthropo- 
genesis? Did the rite of water bring about for the primitive Church a return 
pure and simple to mythical origins? It is here that the specific difference of 
Christian baptismal waters makes its appearance. It is clear that for the 
Fathers and the rituals of the Church the rite of immersion and emersion 
does not relate primarily to the mythic doyy, but to the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Clear is it also that the maternity of the waters does not relate 
primarily to the archaic womb but to the concrete maternity of the community 
of the Church. 

St. Paul wrote to the Romans, “Know ye not that all we, who are baptized 
in Christ Jesus, are baptized in his death? For we are buried together with him 
by baptism into death; that as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, so we also may walk in newness of life.” (Romans, 6, 3-4) . Cyril of Jeru: 
salem immediately after having designated baptismal waters by the phrase 





*O womb! which daily brings forth without pain the sons of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

They descend indeed with their faults and their stains; but they rise up 
pure as infants. For baptism becomes a second womb for them, which in bring- 
ing them forth makes young men out of old as the river Jordan once restored 
Naaman to his youth. (The reference is to Naaman the Syrian general who 
was cured of leprosy by the prophet Eliseus —4 Kings, 5). 
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“tomb and mother”, proceeds: “We are not truly dead nor are we truly buried, 
nor have we truly risen after having been truly crucified: the imitation has been 
made figuratively (év cixov. } wynoic) but salvation has occurred in truth 
(év dandeia 5&  owtyngia). Christ was truly crucified, truly buried, and in 
truth rose again. All this has been granted through grace, in order that com- 
municating by imitation (ti pumoe .. . xot_wwvyjoavtes) in His sufferings, we 
truly acquire salvation.”!® Baptism then is immediately the repetition not of 


the cosmogenesis or the anthropogenesis, but of the act of redemption. It is 
bound to the redemption as to its own doyn. 


It is interesting to ascertain how this reference of baptism to the passion 
and death of Christ has led the Fathers (who were no longer acutely conscious 
of the sepulchral symbolism of water) to insist on its relationship to the earth 
in which Christ was entombed. Gregory of Nyssa, after having demonstrated 
that one shares in salvation only in imitating that which has taken place in 
Christ, asks himself how this mime can be realized. It is not possible to be en- 
tombed in the earth. But can water not replace earth? Earth and water are 
both easily inclined to descend and coalesce. Water can then take the place 
of earth. The figure of vexowoig accomplished by entombment in water causes 
us to imitate Christ to the degree permitted by nature.*° St. Ambrose also asks 
the same question. For him baptism is the very realization of the sentence of 
Genesis against sin; Terra es et in terram ibis* (III,19). This is in effect Mors 
interveniens facit finem peccati.t?! This death is accomplished in the baptismal 
font in which water takes the place of earth: Fons quasi sepultura est.?* 


Mors ergo est, sed non in mortis corporalis veritate, sed in similitudine; 


cum enim mergis, mortis suscipis et sepulturae similitudinem: crucis illius 
accipis sacramentum.”5} 


The care taken to relate the baptismal waters to the earth in which Christ and 
sinner are entombed witnesses to the evidence of the essential relationship be- 
tween baptism and the death of Christ. It is besides a commonplace among the 
Fathers to attribute all the efficacity of baptism to the cross.** 


Therefore if a relationship to mythical waters exists in Christian baptism, 
it is not immediate. It is qualified by the event which is constituted by the 
death of Christ. To study the relationship of this death to primordial waters 
will be at the same time to determine the relationship of baptism to mythical 
waters, since baptismal waters are related to them only insofar as Christ is 


related to them, and in precisely the same sense as the death of Christ is com- 
parable to them. 


Now the death of Christ has been presented in the New Testament and 
again in tradition as a baptism, that is as an immersion in the waters of death: 
an immersion which constituted a victory over the abyss, and a coming of the 
waters with a life-giving function altogether new to the community of the 





* Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return. 
+ Death intervening makes an end of sin. 
t Therefore it is death, not a true corporeal death but a likeness thereof; 


for when you enter the water you take upon yourself the likeness of death and 
of the tomb: you receive the sacrament of the cross. 
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Church. Lundberg’s fine study? has made this very clear. My own thinking 
has been largely inspired by it. 

Twice in the Gospels it is reported that Jesus has been conscious of His 
death to come as of a baptism. In Mark (10,38) the Saviour asks His disciples, 
“Can you ... be baptized with the baptism wherewith I am baptized?” In Luke 
(xii,50) He lets escape the sigh, “I have a baptism wherewith I am to be bap- 
tized: and how am I straitened until it be accomplished?” Now this baptism is 
the immersion in the sea of death. 

The mythical theme of the waters of death was familiar to Jewish thought. 
Hebraic cosmology placed at the origin of the world the Tehom, the abyss 
which is under the earth and around it, the miry and shadowy chaos with its 
monsters: Tannim, Rahab, Leviathan. It constitutes a parmanent danger for 
all formal existence, for man as well as for the cosmos. In one sense God has 
created against Himself.*® His relationship with Sheol and the kingdom of death 
is evident. Let us cite some relevant texts: 


Hast thou entered into the depths of the sea, and walked in the 
lowest parts of the deep? 

Have the gates of death been opened to thee, and hast thou seen the 
darksome doors? (Job, 38,16-7) 


And here, where Sheol and Tehom are synonyms: 


Behold the giants groan under the waters, and they that dwell with them. 
(Job, 26, 5) 


The Psalmist beseeches Jehovah to deliver him from a power at once watery 
and mortal: 


Draw me out of the mire, that I may not stick fast: deliver me from 
them that hate me, and out of the deep waters. Let not the tempest of 
water drown me, nor the deep swallow me up: and let not the pit shut her 
mouth upon me. (Ps 68,15-6) 

The sorrows of death surrounded me: and the torrents of Belial troubled 
me. The sorrows of Sheol encompassed me: and the snares of death pre- 
vented me. (Ps 17, 5-6)?" 


This theme, basically cosmological, remained alive in later Judaism.*® 
It was also taken up again in the New Testament. It was recalled by Jesus when 
He likened His death and entombment to the stay of Jonas in the belly of the 
whale: 


For as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and three nights: so shall 
the Son of Man be in the heart of the earth three days and three nights. 
(Matt. 12, 40) 
The theme of Jonas is related to that of the devouring waters, of the kingdom 
of death which engulfs all. In fact we read in Jonas (2,3): 


I cried out of my affliction to Jehovah, and he heard me: I cried out of the 
belly of the resting place of the dead, and thou hast heard my voice. And 
thou hast cast me forth into the deep in the heart of the sea, and a flood 
hath compassed me. 


Lundberg has no doubt that the descent of Christ into the center of the earth 
also has the significance of a descent into Sheol—into the sea of death.?® Accord- 
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ing to Romans (10,7) the dead Christ is in the deep: “Who shall descend into 
the deep? that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.” 


This same theme of Christ descending into the waters of death is found 
in the representation made by the early Church of the baptism of Christ in the 
Jordan. For Cyril of Jerusalem, Christ descended into the water where dragons 
were found in order to break their heads. Relying on Job 40,19 and recalling 
Psalm 73,14, he writes, “It is you who have broken the heads of the monsters 
in the waters; it is you who have crushed the head of Leviathan.” The Greek 
liturgy for Epiphany likens Christ descending into Jordan to Helios descending 
into the waters.*! The Armenian ritual is similar.5? An oft cited extract of Mele- 
tius of Sardis figures the baptism of Jesus as the sun setting on the ocean: “And 
so Christ in His baptism shines in the kingdom of death.”** Lundberg has re- 
marked in the preaching of the Nasoreans and in Mandaeism some indications 
of a comparison of Jordan to the mythic Oceanos identified as the kingdom 
of death.** Now, the baptism in the Jordan is in direct relationship with the 
cross and with death. Cyril of Jerusalem makes it the beginning of the New 
Testament, ** and Origen sees in it an anticipation of the Passion.2¢ We can 
conclude then that the baptism of His death has for Christ also the significance 
of a descent into the waters of death. 


Finally let us recall that the theme of the descent of Christ into Hell is 
also likened by tradition to a descent into the sea of death. There we meet 
again the motifs joined together: water, the abyss, the serpent, etc. A prayer, 
recited on Holy Saturday and probably of Mozarabic or Gallican origin, is ex- 
pressed in these words: “Domine Jesu Christe . . . quit descendisti in lacum, ut 
ex inferis vinctos educeres.”*3? Another prayer (used in blessing sepulchres) 
likens Hell to Avernus.** Ephrem celebrates the descent of Christ in these words: 


Like a diver you have descended to Sheol to seek your likeness which has 
been swallowed up. Like to one poor and wretched have you descended; 
you have sounded the abyss of the dead.’’® 


The like theme of descensus into the waters of death is found then in en- 
tombment in the bosom of the earth, in the baptism in Jordan, and in the descent 
to Hell. Consequently we ought to compare this baptism—the prospect of which 
filled Christ with anguish—to an immersion in those terrifying and mortal waters 
which constituted for Hebraic cosmology the very dwelling place of death and 
a permanent danger for all formal existence. 


It is remarkable that for the early Church this immersion does not at all 
have the sense of a regeneration of Christ by the waters, but on the contrary, a 
victory of Christ over the waters. Christ is baptized, but it is in order to strive 
and conquer. Lundberg distinguishes here two types of descensus: the descensus 
of the combat-type and the descensus of the Jonas-type. In the former Hades, 
or Sheol, or Hell—all names for the kingdom of death with its aquatic and 
animal symbolism—is represented as defeated by the intervention of an absolute 
Power which overturns the bolted gates, crushes the demons and smashes the 





*O Lord Jesus Christ . . .who descended into the waters of hell that you 
might lead forth those bound in the lower depths. ) 
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chains. In the latter this same reality is represented as forced to yield up Jesus 
and with Him all those whom it has held captive.‘ 


For Cyril of Jerusalem the body of Christ “became a food for death so that 
the dragon who hoped to devour it would eject even those he had already de- 
voured.’"*! “He descended of His own will into the place where was the whale 
of death . . . so that death would vomit forth those whom it had devoured.”’*2 
He goes on to describe the terror felt by death when it saw descending into Hell 
someone who was not bound by the bonds of Hell.** This victory Christ had 
already won by the baptism in the Jordan: the dragon was in the water “and 
as its heads ought to be crushed, so in descending into the waters Christ bound 
the strong one in order that we might receive the power of treading upon ser- 
pents and scorpions.”*¢ In the later liturgy numerous texts attribute the same 
power to the descent of Christ into Hell. They are to be compared to the 
Pauline theme of the victory over cosmic powers.*® 


L. IS from this victorious baptism of Christ in the waters of death that 
Christian baptismal waters draw their origin. The event constituted by this 
baptism is so decisive that the baptism of water in the Church could not have 


existed before it. To those who object against Christian baptism that Christ 
did not baptize, Tertullian replies 


The glory of the Lord was not yet fulfilled nor was the efficacy of the im- 
mersion established by the Passion and the Resurrection: because our death 
could not be dissolved without the Passion of Christ, nor could life be 
restored to us without His Resurrection.* 


H. Riesenfeld has well demonstrated the meaning of this fact by establishing 


between the baptism of Jesus by John the Baptist and His baptism of death in 
the Passion a relationship of inauguration to consummation: 


Christian baptism, as a sacrament which can be repeated and one whose 
salutary power is communicated to men, not only presupposes the baptism 
of Jesus by John the Baptist but also becomes a reality only at the moment 


in which the baptism of Christ has found its consummation in death and 
resurrection.*? 


This is why tradition has often represented the baptismal waters as taking 
their source from Christ’s side pierced by the lance. The inscription of Sixtus 
III on the Lateran baptistry declares “Here is the source of life which waters 
the entire world and which takes its origin from the wound of Christ.’’*® 


Consequently the cosmological waters of death, far from causing Christ 
to return to an origin in which He finds regeneration, are on the contrary the 
object of His power. In Him their dissolvent powers—the dragons and the very 
death which dwell there—are destroyed. Henceforth there will be absolutely new 
waters which proceed from him: the cosmological waters themselves have changed 
their meaning. The primitive Church, after the victory of Christ over the waters 
of death which haunted Judaic thought before Christ, or rather after the victory 
over the original waters, saw them thereafter in a new light. Tertullian cele- 
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auctoritas liquidi elementi . . . divini spiritus sedes, gratior scilicet caeteris 


elementis . . . semper materia perfecta, laeta simplex, de suo pura ... . Quid 
quod exinde dispositio mundi modulatricibus quodammodo aquis Deo con- 
stitit.*4¥ 


Cyril of Jerusalem makes of water the most beautiful of the four elements, the 
one which existed before the formation of any creature when the Spirit was 
carried on the waters: “’Agyh tod xdopov 1d tdwo. °° The reflection of the 
victorious event illumines henceforth the nocturnal waters of yore. The Jordan 


itself is transfigured: henceforth it designates the baptismal waters themselves, 
and carries salvation over the entire world.5! 


These new waters, transformed by Christ, express and effect a new maturity: 
that of the Church born of Christ. We have seen that baptismal waters are ma- 
terial. But the maternity to which they are related is that of the community 
which owes its origin to Christ. The early Church did not distinguish the 
womb of baptismal waters from the womb of the Church. The inscription of 
Sixtus III reads: ““The maternal Church is delivered through the flow of water 


of the virginal burden she has conceived by the Holy Spirit.’’5? St. Cyprian 
declares 


Secunda enim nativitas quae est in baptismo filios Dei generat, si autem 


sponsa Christi una est quae est Ecclesia catholica, ipsa est quae sola generat 
Deo filios.+°* 


The Mozarabic sacramentary speaks in these terms of the baptismal piscina: 


Here rise up the children of light which Holy Mother Church bears by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit in the beautiful morning nativity.** 


The baptismal womb is often paralleled with the womb of the Blessed Vir- 
gin which itself symbolizes the Church. It was St. Leo the Great who gave us 
the most vital expression of this: 


For every man who is born again the water of baptism is as a virginal womb; 
the same Spirit which made fruitful the Virgin also makes fruitful the 
font.® 


The origin which Christ took from the maternal womb of the Virgin He 
places in the font of the baptismal vessel. He gives to the water what He 
gave to His Mother.*® 


It is He, conceived of the Holy Spirit by the Virgin Mother, who makes 
fruitful His spotless Church by the same breath in order that she may place 


in the world, by the childbirth of baptism, a countless multitude of sons 
of God.*? 





* The authority of the liquid element . . . the seat of the divine spirit, more 
pleasing than the other elements . . . a material always perfect, joyous, simple, 
pure in itself . . . What of the fact that thereafter the disposition of the world 
was established by God with the waters somehow as moderator? 

+ For the second birth which occurs in baptism begets children of God; but 
if the bride of Christ is one, which is the Catholic Church, it is she that alone 
begets sons of God. 
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Let us note well in this passage the connection between this maternity and 
Christ. It is Christ who creates the new maternity of waters and of the Church. 


A: THE close of this brief inquiry, is it possible for us to state precisely 
in what sense one may speak of a mythic dimension in the sacrament of baptism? 
All the sepulchral and maternal symbolism of baptismal waters manifests that 
they have a dimension through which they are related to the mythic waters of 
anthropogenesis and cosmogenesis. But this dimension is included in a religious 
context which gives to this relationship an absolutely new meaning. Christ, by 
His baptism of death, entered the waters of death in order to subdue the powers 
of evil and to create a new maternity of waters in the maternity of the Church 
born of Himself. Henceforth the mythic dimension is taken over by the histo- 
rico-transcendent dimension: the intervention of God in the person of Jesus 
Christ, at a date within history, constitutes, according to the Church, a true 
re-creation for archaic waters. Since then baptism by water, which reactualizes 
this intervention by imitation, is no longer the pure and simple repetition of 
the mythic doyn, but of the new doeyh in the Passion and Resurrection of 
Christ. A beautiful text of Methodius of Philippi which expresses this mystery 
is thus summarized by Plumpe: 


In each baptism Christ comes down again; He “recapitulates” His Passion 
and the sleep of death; and during this recapitulation . . . the Church, the 
Second Eve, is taken from His side. In the same act, one bone and flesh that 
they are, the Second Adam and the Second Eve are wed, they consummate 
their nuptials, we are conceived and born, the Church is made Mother 


Church.5* 


The meaning of the sepulchral and maternal symbolism of the waters is 
bound up then, for the early Church, with faith in the victorious intervention 
of God in history. The Church can no longer look for this meaning in a reduc- 
tion of baptismal waters to primordial waters. 


But the revival of an archaic symbolism of waters manifests none the less 
the active presence of a mythic dimension within the new dimension to which 
it is subordinate. To characterize better the function of the mythic dimension 
we must now pass from the objective point of view of a phenomenology of 
baptismal waters in their relationship to Christ and the Church, to the subjective 
point of view of archetypes and of faith in the psyche. 


Faith and Archetypes 


' \ HAT constitutes the subject matter in the baptismal event? It is presented 
as a symbolic action which brings archetypes into play: water, the dragon, the 
whale, the serpent, the woman, the sacred marriage, the mother, the second 
birth, etc. Jungian psychology has accustomed us to recognize the relationship 
between the great symbols proposed by positive religions and the psychic repre- 
sentations which arise spontaneously in the individual in the situations which 
serve as landmarks along the road to self-fulfillment. From this point of view 
the phenomenology of baptism offers us a series of archetypes which have an 
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undeniable kinship to those which symbolize the process of individuation. 


The importance of baptism has not escaped Jung. If he has seemed at times 
to criticize the rite as such, still many passages in his books outline a psychic 
interpretation of the descent into the waters and of the transformation which 
is effected there.*® It would take too long to recount his theory here, especially 
in that Jung like so many psychotherapists always applies himself to the inter- 
pretation of a series of images given in a concrete experience. He has not yet 
attempted a psychological explanation of cult experience such as the catechetical 
instructions presented it and such as candidates for baptism lived it in the 
primitive Church. Nevertheless it is certain that, according to Jung, this expe- 
rience presents enough traits in common with the experience of alchemists, so 
that one can interpret it in the same sense. Following his indications, here is 
the outline one could trace. 


The immersion in the piscina (the “return to the dark place of origin in the 
amniotic fluidity of the pregnant uterus”) ® is, psychologically, a descent into 
the unconscious.*! It is the confrontation with the “shadow”, the nocturnal 
part of oneself, with its contents expelled and projected externally. The can- 
didate enters into the night. Recalling their cult experience to the baptized, did 
not Cyril of Jerusalem say to them 


By immersion you have imitated the night of Christ; and just as he who is 
in the night can no longer see . . . so, in the immersion as in the night, 
you have seen nothing.® 


A formidable proof of this confrontation with the unconscious psyche where 
the monsters dwell! The archetypes of the serpent, the dragon, the devil him- 
self, are there to signify it. For Cyril of Jerusalem it is only in the epiclesis of 
grace that the catechumen escapes being absorbed by the maritime dragon.® 
He warns the catechumen of this: 


The dragon is at the side of the road watching those who pass. Take 
care lest he devour you! You are going to the Father of souls, but it is 
necessary to pass by the dragon.® 
A terrifying time he calls the moment in which the candidate is brought face 
to face with the satanic serpent.® 


He who enters into this situation in which a lowering of the psychic level 
is realized,®* passes through a kind of dissolution expressed by the images of 
darkness and of death. The realization by the consciousness of its unconscious 
elements (in order to integrate them with consciousness) does not in fact take 
place without a period of bewilderment for the consciousness that one has 
hitherto had of oneself. A union of contraries is accomplished, an unnatural 
union symbolized by the images of a prohibited sexual conjunction.® Its first 
effect is death—a psychic death. Such would be the significance of the archetype 
of the dying God, rent on the cross and then buried. Do not the Fathers say 
that in baptism we are immersed in the death of Christ? 


But this conjugal union, in which the unconscious appears designated 
by the archetype of the woman (who represents the a prior: image of femininity 
which every man possesses in himself), realizes at first a death only in order to 
achieve a rebirth. The pair—the duality and outwardness of the conscious and 
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the unconscious—is dead, the font has become sarcophagus and tomb,** but it 
is then that the new man rises up, symbolized by the archetype of the child. 
The initiate has arrived at that “totality both older and younger than the 
consciousness’’**® which Jung has designated by the name of Self. The font is a 
maternal womb. It is clear therefore that the images of the earth, of the Virgin 
Mother, of the Church herself, form symbols with, and altogether designate, this 
archetype of the mother which forms part of the profound psyche. 

The baptismal event, with its symbolism and the archetypes which it calls 
into play, signifies and effects at the same time a process of unification and 
of totalization of the Self. Archetypes work after the fashion of an inherent 
rule, of a priori religious functions common to all men which indicate the way 
for them to follow, incite them there and guide them to their end. 


i= such a description of the baptismal event correspond to the presen- 
tation made in the catecheses and rituals of the early Church? Do the arche- 
types as “vital psychic powers”, designated and activated by symbols and by 
symbolic actions, suffice to account for this? 

The Fathers placed faith at the beginning of Christian initiation.7” The 
subject who enters on the symbolic action is a believer. One would not know how 
to begin to account for the baptismal event therefore without first studying the 
nature of this faith and its relationship to archetypes. Between faith and baptism 
there exists in fact a relationship of condition to conditioned, of inauguration 
to consummation. As St. Jerome writes, Non enim potest fiert ut corpus reci- 
piat sacramentum nisi ante anima susceperit veritatem.*™ For Gregory of Nyssa 
the Christian is a son of God: “the foetus is conceived by faith, it is delivered 
by a second birth in baptism, the Church is its nurse, etc.’"™ Cyril of Jerusalem 
considers that the catechumen is already a son: Unius matris filti et filiae facts 
estis, quicumque inscripti estis,t}™ and he presents the candidate as being already 
under the tenure of the Holy Ghost: Interior tibi sonus auditur. Inhabitans 
enim Spiritus mentem tuam deinceps, divinam domum facit.t"* “From imperfect 
faith to perfect faith by baptism. Such,” concludes Mouroux, “is the course the 
catechumen ought to run, in loyalty, humility and perseverance.’’*® 

This faith is manifested first of all by the very bearing of the candidate 
who agrees to enter on the procession of symbolic actions which is proposed to 
him by the Church, and who publicly demonstrates his adherence to the dogmas 
by the redditio symboli.7* That such a proceeding implies the recognition of 
a correspondence between the archetypal images proposed by the religious so- 
ciety and the archetypal images which are the common possession of the human 
psyche, is, I believe, impossible to deny. The proof of this is found in the 
apologetic method of the early Fathers. One of their most constant cares is pre- 
cisely to demonstrate to unbelievers the correspondence between the great sym- 





* For it cannot be that the body receive the sacrament except first the soul 
receive truth. 
+ You who are enrolled are made sons and daughters of one mother. 


+ The sound is heard within you. For the spirit dwelling within your mind 
makes a divine home. 
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bols which are immediately expressive and persuasive for the psyche, and the 
dogmas of the new religion. 

For those who deny the resurrection of the dead, Theophilus of Antioch 
calls on the indications of it (teyyyou) which God places within their reach 
in the great phenomena of nature: the beginning and end of the seasons, of day 
and of night. He goes so far as to ask: “Is there not a resurrection for the seed 
and for the fruit?”?? For Clement of Rome “the day and the night reveal the 
resurrection to us: the night goes to rest and the day awakens; the day passes 


away and the night comes.”?® Minutius Felix exhorts his interlocutor in these 
words: 


Vide adeo, quam in solatium nostri resurrectionem futuram omnis natura 
meditetur. Sol demergit et nascitur, astra labuntur et redeunt; flores occi- 


dunt et reviviscunt; post senium arbusta frondescunt; semina nonnisi cor- 
rupta reviviscunt.**® 


In his Apologetica Tertullian writes: 


Lux quotidie interfecta resplendit et tenebrae pari via decedendo succedunt; 


sidera deiuncta vivescunt, tempora ubi finiuntur incipiunt, trucius cousuiu- 
mantur et redeunt.f* 


In order to bring about adherence to the efficacy of baptismal water, the 
Fathers vie with one another in celebrating the natural sacreuness of tne wacer, 
thus awakening an archetype which will recognize its reflection in the water de- 
signated by the Church.*' Such a manner of proceeding supposes the presence 
in the concrete movement of faith of a specific moment in wich is recognized a 
relationship betwen dogmatic representations (the symbolizations of the Curist- 
ian religion) and the archetypes activated by natural symbols. How otherwise 


could the candidates for baptism understand the symbolic images pl oposed 
to them if these did not correspond to their obscure expectation? 


N OW it is precisely to this moment that Jungian psychology has drawn atten- 
tion. Therapeutic experience has taught Jung that the psyche often contains the 
correspondence of that which dogma proposes,*? in the precise sense that the 
psyche sees rise spontaneously those moving symbols which are found also in 
religions and which correspond to universal archetypes. Now the experience of 
this correspondence is not without import for the advent of faith. In fact the 
knowledge of the existence of these interior figures opens to the intelligence 
as well as to the emotions an access to those other figures which religious teach- 
ing offers to man. It provides the possibility of understanding better what is 
proposed. It is not at all surprising then that many Catholics have found the 





* See too how all nature suggests a future resurrection for our consolation. 
The sun sets and rises again; the stars sink down and return; the flowers die and 
come to life again; the vines spend themselves and are renewed; the seeds do 
not renew life unless they first know corruption. 

+ The light daily passes away and shines anew; darkness in turn gives way to 
light and then follows it; the stars wane and live again; the seasons begin where 
they end; fruit withers away and returns. 
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way of faith again through such experiences.®* Finally, beyond rational apolo- 
geucs, jungian psychotherapy takes up again, at least in part, the apologetics 
ot early Christianity which was founded on the correspondence between Christ- 
ian ligures and those symbols of the cosmos which were spontaneously perceived 
as sacred. lt acts with increased power, since this natural symbolism is no longer 
appienended in its projection on the external world but in its immanent rising 
into it; yet it acts in the same manner. These great images form symbols among 
themselves and they have a power of immediate suasion over the psyche: they 
mediatize the experience of the archetypes. 

but is this recognition the whole of faith such as the catecheses outline 
it for us? Is it even faith at all in the precise sense of the word? Experience 
shows in fact that men can share in a common recognition of the relationship 
of religious symbols to the psyche, and still be divided into believers and unbe- 
lievers. Faith therefore must consist in something other than this recognition. 
In fact our catecheses present it as the taking of a position, as an engagement. 
The profession of faith required of the candidate for baptism has the character 
of a decision by which on the one hand he renounces Satan with all his works 
and pomps, and on the other he adheres to Christ and to the creed proposed 
by the community.** In the scheme of sacramentalism there is an end to ablu- 
tions in the streams;*5 we need go no farther than to that fountain tn quo prae- 
dicatur crux Christi.°6 This engagement entails practical consequences to which 
the Fathers constantly directed the attention of their catechumens. The act of 
faith therefore plays a part in the world of archetypal representations. Moreover 
the serpent, the dragon, the darkness, Satan, all represent that which is re- 
nounced. One recognizes as the only representations capable of serving as a 
medium of salvation, those which are offered as such by the historic community. 

From the point of view of archetypes it is possible to say that faith is the 
acceptance of the rule of Christ and of the Church over the psychic powers de- 
signated by this name. The confrontation with the dragon (as representative 
of sin) is clearly a recognition of evil as an accepted fact, but it results in taking 
sides against it and in its dissolution in the waters of baptism.** 

Salvation is precisely to be delivered from the evil after having faced it and 
recognized it. Jung on this point has clearly seen what distinguishes the man 
who has empiric experience of the archetypes from the believer as such. In fact 
for the former good and evil are closer to one another than twins.** The Self, 
as an empiric totality, comprehends the archetype of contraries. For the believer 
good and evil are antinomies and it is necessary to decide for one and against 
the other. Faith is that decision. 

To take it only from the empiric point of view, one could consider faith 
as the recourse to a protection against the risks of an immediate experience ter- 
rible to endure since it would embrace evil itself. Jesus becomes an image of 
protection against the archetypal powers which threaten to seize each of us.” 
The function of positive religion is to replace an experience which is too power- 
ful for most men by an experience which is in some sort filtered by dogma and 
ritual.°° The engagement of faith then would be an operation of spiritual 
hygiene. 

Our catecheses do not permit us to confine faith within this scheme. Its 
advent and the baptism which accomplishes it are presented as the decisive event, 
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the event from which is born the new man—the child of God. It is the illumina- 
tion (@wtiopds), the triumphant and mystical character of which has been 
underlined by the Greek tradition.*' There is nothing beyond it except a 
belief in sanctity so obtained. That is why the baptism which seals faith cannot 


be repeated. He who has the ogoayics of rebirth has passed through the abso- 
lute event. 


For our catecheses, to believe is to recognize in Christ not only essentially 
an archetype of self but the very image (the personal cix@y) of the God of 
Love intervening sovereignly in history in order to save us by His Death and by 
His Resurrection. To believe is also to rely for salvation on a Church, on a 
water in which Christ and His Spirit, made present by the epiclesis,®? cause the 
old man to die and to be born anew in divine life. St. Ambrose writes, Tuus 
homo vetus in fonte demersus peccato crucifixus est.** But at the same time 
aqua te regenerat ad gratiam.* The faith which is accomplished by baptism is 
then, for the early Church, even beyond the experience of an immanent arche- 
type, the gateway to participation in the divine mystery, in no way reducible 
to even the totality of the psyche. It is a question of a purification and a rebirth 
of the soul itself. “I am speaking”, says Cyril of Jerusalem, “of the spiritual regen- 
eration of the soul. Bodies are generated by visible parents, but souls are re- 
generated by faith.” 


L. IS in the light of the operation of this event that a believer, following 
the Fathers, will interpret the archetypal images whose presence and whose 
mediation in the cult experience we have recognized. Let us keep this in mind 
as we take up again the theme of the descent into the water as sepulchral and 
maternal. 


The immersion in the waters of night is not only the descent into the ex- 
terior element. From the point of view of archetypal symbolism it is a descent 
into the depths of the psyche, into those hells where dwell the powers designated 
by serpent and dragon. But the man who undergoes immersion in this way is 
a believer, for whom the victorious intervention of Christ has conquered not 
only the inferior psyche but also the power of Evil and Sin which held it 
captive. He descends into a water in which the epiclesis has made actual the 
effective intervention of the Spirit. He descends therefore not to be absorbed by 
the power symbolized by the serpent but to participate in the divine victory. 
“You descend into the water bearing your sins,” writes Cyril of Jerusalem, “but 
the epiclesis of grace having sealed your soul does not allow you to be absorbed 
by the dragon.”* 

The initiate dies in this immersion, but dies to Sin and to Death. Compar- 
ing baptism to the burying of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, Cyril of Jerusalem says, 
“The tyrant has pursued the ancient people even to the sea; you too, this impu- 
dent demon and prince of evil has pursued even to the waters of salvation. The 
one was drowned in the sea, the other vanishes in the waters of salvation.”% 





* Your old man immersed in the font is crucified to sin. Water regenerates 
you to grace. 
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We can understand therefore the devout eagerness with which catechumens 
were invited to plunge into the piscina. The ritual occasion is truly the realiza- 
tion of death, but the death is a liberation, a gateway to participation in victory. 
Does this mean that they have not known the tragic emotion of a mortal expe- 
rience? Not at all, for here it is necessary to understand the entire process which 
results in baptism as its denouement. Before plunging into the piscina with the 
victorious assurance of faith, the candidate has known the agony of the approach 
to faith. The security which he enjoys in the course of his descent into the 
piscina has been preceded by the ordeal of a typal situation symbolized by the 
archetypal image of the night and of the tomb. In the face of the transcendent 
power which presents itself to him, he has had to admit to himself a deep- 
seated insufficiency, even more a radical impurity whose existence makes him 
intolerable to himself. It is a humiliation which touches him at an unfathomable 
depth, at the gateway to the shadow and the night which are beyond every 
immanent archetype, for the experience of such a situation rises only before 
the Other—the Love which falls upon one beyond all else. The event of faith 
consists in descending even to a human situation which is no longer a situation 
before any psychic power whatsover, but rather is the existential situation of 
the totality of what I am before Him. It is the situation of “he who is not” 
before “He Who Is”, of the sinner before the All-Holy. The experience of the 
psychic archetype of the shadow mediatizes a spiritual event which gives it an 
altogether new meaning. It is a question of recognizing oneself as nothing and 
as sinner before Him who alone creates and purifies, and of renouncing self- 
sufficiency and sin in accepting salvation, beloved by the Love-agape made 
known in the dying Christ. The aye of faith begins in a terrifying solitude 
what baptism will consummate publicly in the community. The victorious assur- 
ance of the baptismal descent crowns and fulfills the certitude conceived in grief. 


The piscina is not only a sepulchre, it is also a maternal womb. Water is 
feminine. From the point of view of archetypes union with water symbolizes 
a sacred marriage which in its turn refers back to a union with that feminine 
depth of the psyche to which Jung has given the name anima. For the believer 
the femininity of the community, and the conjugal union which makes fertile 
this femininity is the union with God—with the Spirit. Consequently the arche- 
typal images of man and of woman which are found in representations of 
Christ uniting Himself to the Church, and of the Spirit fertilizing the blessed 
water are related for the believer to something outside psychic archetypes, to 
the very union of the transcendent with a mystery of femininity recognized in 
the Church and in water. Such a mystery is not determined by reference to any 
masculinity of this world: it rises within the creature under the action of God. 
That is why it is virginal and immaculate. 


Recognized in the historic reality of the community and of water, the 
mystery is none the less interior to the believer. Confronted by the Love which 
offers itself, man does not only enter into a situation of death, he yields under 
the influence of grace from on high to an attitude of welcome, the most accessible 
symbol for which is the archetypal image of the woman. St. Augustine inter- 
preted the Biblical Eve in the sense of an immanent archetype. It is through 
the feminine part of his psyche that man was tempted. “We could not be 
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tempted by the devil except through the medium of this part of the psyche 
which reveals itself as an image or a type of woman in one and the same man.’’®? 
it is also through the mediation of this archetype that man yields to God. But 
its mystery of purity, of virginity and of welcome rises in the soul only at the 
breath of the Spirit. It is therefore the same mystery of femininity before sovereign 
Love that the believer recognizes in the Church, in water and in the Virgin 
Mary, as well as in his own soul. Isaac de |’Etoile in the twelfth century wrote, 
“What is said universally of that virgin mother which is the Church is also 
said particularly of Mary; and what is said of Mary the virgin mother, is rightly 
understood in a general sense of the virgin mother the Church: in such a way 
that when one undertakes to speak of one or the other, what one says is applied 
indifferently to one or the other and in an intermingled fashion. Every faithful 
soul also is the spouse of the Word of God—mother, daughter and sister of Christ. 
Every faithful soul ought to be called both virgin and fruitful.’ 


We can see then in what new sense we should interpret the archetypal 
images of the daughter, wife, mother, which enter into the representation of 
the event of faith and of its baptismal realization. If they designated only a 
femininity relative to a cosmic or psychic masculinity, the union which renders 
it fruitful could receive sexual qualifications. But we are beyond this sexual 
situation, since the archetypal images designate here the ultimate situation in 
which the creature finds himself confronted by transcendent Love which gives 
itself to him. This femininity is the daughter of God for it rises in its virginal 
mystery only before Him. It is the spouse of God for it is to it that God unites 
Himself. It is the mother of God for it gives Him birth in the world and in 
souls. 


The event which is inaugurated in faith and realized in baptism returns 
therefore to archetypal images but it gives them a new meaning. Moreover it 
is a question not only of setting in play archetypes as immanent psychic powers 
but of the intervention of absolute Love which results in dying to sin and being 
reborn to grace. Faith in this intervention—the divine renewal which it inaugu- 
rates and which is achieved in baptismal waters—constitutes for the archetypes 
an absolute newness. A superior rule subordinates them moreover so that they will 
designate and mediatize the coming of the Son of God. This rule expresses itself 
externally by the Christ of Scripture and by the dogmas and rites of the com- 
munity. But it is equally internal, for faith itself implies the presence of this 
Spirit from on high which makes man perfect and which penetrates to within 
all the psychic powers of the natural man, in order to purify them and to divin- 
ize them. 


Christian Sacramentalism and the Psyche 


I HAVE insisted on the specificity of Christian sacramentalism. The images 
and the symbolism of which it makes use do not relate primarily to myths and 
to immanent archetypes, but to the intervention of Divine Power in history. 
But the new meaning should not lead us to misunderstand the permanence of 
the old meaning. In taking up again the great figures and symbolizations of 
the natural religious man, Christianity has also adopted their virtues and their 
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powers over the depths of the psyche. The mythic and archetypal dimension, 
though henceforth subordinated to another dimension, does not become any the 
less real. The Christian has renounced seeking his spiritual salvation in myths 
and in the sole experience of immanent archetypes, but he has not therefore 
renounced all that the myths and symbolizations signify and effect for psychic 
man—for the microcosm. 

It is through the mediation of the myths that the salvation inaugurated in 
the fine point of the soul penetrates even to the depths of the psyche. The revival 
by Christ and by the Church of the great images such as the sun, the moon, the 
wood, water, mother, etc., signifies an evangelization of the effective powers 
designated by the images. It is not necessary to reduce the Incarnation to simply 
the taking on of flesh. God has intervened even in the collective unconscious in 
order to save it and to fulfill it. Christ descended into Hell. How then will this 
salvation reach our unconscious unless it speaks its language, unless it revives 
its Categories? 

To the extent that a sacramentalism (or, more generally, any religious repre- 
sentation) neglects to make use of archetypal figures, and reduces its ritual to 
a schematic unfolding, it loses its efficacy over the pagan man which slumbers in 
each of us—it fails to evangelize the depths. That is when the archetypes which 
slumber in the depth of the psyche create themselves idols and cause paganism 
to rise again. It is then too that one is tempted to turn away from Christianity to 
seek in other figures and in other numinous symbolizations the peace of the 
depths. But humanity will return no more to the mysteries of Eleusis. 

The immense interest presented today by the study of the Fathers and of 
ritual originates in part in the need to rediscover a Christianity which knew how 
to address itself effectively to the unconscious of the natural religious man. The 
symbolic categories of the Fathers, Jung has aptly remarked,®® are those which 
depth psychology has disclosed in the structure of the psyche. They are arche- 
typal. One understands nothing of their thought without apprehending for ex- 
ample the presence and the activity of the archetype of the mother, in the unity 
which they discover amid the primordial earth whence was drawn Adam, Eve, 
the Virgin Mary, baptismal water, the Church, etc. The return to these great 
categories in Christian teaching would signify an active evangelization of the 
pagan man of today. 

Important from the religious point of view, the understanding and employ- 
ment of the mythic and archetypal dimension in Christian sacramentalism are 
no less important from the psychotherapeutic point of view. Certainly for the 
believer the Christian religion is not a psychotherapy if we understand by this 
term a method for establishing psychic balance without recourse to a trans- 
cendent principle. But every religion comprehends a psychotherapy to the extent 
that it reconciles man with the psychic and cosmic forces which weigh upon his 
destiny. The constant displacement to which Christianity condemns man by its 
eschatological economy, the deep-seated disquietude which it nourishes within 
him, do not prevent it from reconciling him also to the great rhythms of psychic 
and cosmic life, as the natural religions attempted to do, and as Jungian psycho- 
therapy has successfully attempted. 

It is in part because contemporary Christianity has not known how to 
recognize the immanent as well as the transcendent value of the great symbols 
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which abound in its traditions and in its rituals that the contemporary psyche 
has been prey to so many demons, and finds itself tempted to seek nourishing 
typologies elsewhere. The need is not for the theologian to renounce the affirma- 
tions of faith, but to explore a too-neglected dimension of religious symbolism 
and on this point to accept the assistance of mythologists and psychologists. 


Translated by ERWIN W. GEISSMAN 
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NOTES on other Publications 


THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


l. 


Christians and the torment of peace. This is the title of an arresting essay by 
Joseph Folliet in the September Erungs. He tries to place the situation for the 
average Frenchman today, who wishes neither a pax sovietica nor a pax ameri- 
cana. Folliet suggests that despite the heavy responsibility of a Christian, he must 
take a position, and this fundamental position—underlying a range of specific 
political options—is in itself an efficacious work for peace. First, the thought of the 
Church on peace must be learned and communicated. Folliet recalls the necessary 
conditions for peace as they have been outlined in papal messages from Benedict 
XV through Pius XIJ. There must be a juridical frame-work both national and 
international; peace requires international institutions of arbitration and concilia- 
tion; indeed, in the present circumstances, international tribunals and an in- 
ternational authority, founded on the consensus of peoples, is needed. A simul- 
taneous and progressive disarmament is also in order; this would naturally begin 
with the banning of atomic, bacteriological, and other new weapons. Among all 
nations, races, and civilizations there must be normal and regular exchanges, on 
all levels, from the economic to the spiritual. There can be no peace without a 
more rational and just re-distribution of the world’s riches. A respect for national 
identities is also required, and the federation will create a world unity which is 
not uniformity and will not mean oppression for ethical or cultural differences 
or minorities in general. Nations cannot claim respect unless they respect the 
minorities in their own interior. Nor can there be international peace without 
social peace, founded on justice between professions and classes. ‘There is also a 
profound contradiction in wishing to save humanity without respecting the hu- 
man person, his dignity, liberty, and spirituality. Finally, there can be no peace 
without the spirit of peace, without sympathy and the will to understand; a de- 
fense of legitimate rights, but with intelligence and moderation. 


We must also pray for peace, reminding unbelievers of the obvious psycholo- 
gical truth that to pray fervently for peace is to place oneself, by the interaction 
of thoughts, feelings, and gestures, in a disposition of mind favorable to peace, 
ready for combat and sacrifice for that end; and that common prayer diffuses this 
disposition in that community both international and supranational which is the 
Catholic Church. But this prayer for peace can only flower in a truly Catholic 
conscience; we must not be prisoners of our parish, of our grour—a test of this 


attitude would be our concern for those Catholics in Indo-China, tragically 
caught between two fires. 


Without engaging the Church, Folliet concludes by suggesting three temporal 
tasks which seem to impose themselves to French Catholics: the inauguration of a 
just social order in France which would be neither American capitalism nor Rus- 
sian communism; to lead the French colonies to the stage of a free federation; 
and to create efficient institutions to unite the economic, cultural, and political 
complex of the nations of western Europe. 
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2. 


In a brief article in the August FRANKFURTER HEFTE, Walter Dirks explains 
the hard fact that German soldiers are needed by the West and that the rearming 
of Germany is inevitable. In justice and in conscience, however, Germans must 
have some voice in the situation. He himself would prefer the Pleven plan, creat- 
ing a European army with a German contingent, rather than a national army 
which will divide a Europe that must be united. Creation of a national army 
seems simpler, but it is less far-sighted politically; unfortunately, it looks as if 
speed alone will govern the decision. Dirks also presents the different motives for 
Adenauer’s and Schumacher’s objections to the Pleven plan. He stresses that no 
matter what army is chosen, there is no need for all young men to be conscripted. 
Nor should conscientious objectors be denounced as either traitors or imbeciles; 
there must be respect for those who have reached this decision (the example of 
Reinhold Schneider is given) . The problem is moral and must be met as such by 
the government. Finally, control of the army must not be left blindly to the mili- 
tary, but must remain in the hands of the democratic forces. European socialism 
is at the crossroads; it must choose between a constructive European policy and 
an isolated military policy. 

Two French Jesuits have written on the problem of peace. Pierre Lorson 
answers his title question, Un chrétien peut-il étre un objecteur de conscience? 
(Seuil) with a solid affirmative: Gaston Fessard’s Paix ou guerre? (Monde Nou- 
veau) is more critical of any possible “neutralism”. 


3. 


Cronache Sociale. This Italian political bi-monthly represents the aspira- 
tions of the younger and more independent elements within the Christian democ- 
ratic forces in that country, and is to be commended for its accurate presenta- 
tion and courageous confrontation of the critical socio-political problems of the 
time. Their no. 6 (1951) issue is principally devoted to Spain. H. Bartoli uses 
the Barcelona strikes of last March to give strength to his report on the crisis of 
Franco’s government. Bartoli emphasizes the military nature of Spain's dictator- 
ship, and claims that neither her economy nor her ideology have changed since 
1936. Just as discouraging as his description of the effects of the imposition of a 
backward juridical structure on economic life, is Bartoli’s comment on the use of 
Catholicism as an ideology for the State and as an official justification of its 
power: “among the workers and the middle classes, this encourages a feeling of 
indifference and disparagement towards the Church.” Nevertheless, “in spite of 
all the efforts to fuse the Church of Spain with decadent political institutions, 
the Church remains apart, for there are generous souls in the Church who con- 
stantly find many ways to assure the continuity of the Faith.” 

The same issue also contains an unsigned article on Church and State in 
Spain, of which the first section presents documentation of the juridical incorpora- 
tion of Catholicism within the State. Of the little known texts, known as the 
“26 points” and which constitute the official programme of Franco's National 
Syndicalism, we may cite two: article 6: “Our State shall be a totalitarian instru- 
ment in the service of the Fatherland. . . no one shall participate in the government 
through a political party. The system of political parties shall be completely 
abolished.”; article 25: “Our movement shall incorporate in the national recon- 
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struction the prevailing and traditional Catholic sentiment. Church and State 
shall recognize their respective powers but no interference nor activity shall be 
permitted which may menace either the dignity of the State or the integrity of 
the Nation.” The total life of each Spaniard is regulated by two Charters: one, 
the Charter of Labour, outlines the economy of the National-Syndicalist State, 
the other, a personal statute, proclaims Catholicism as the State religion in article 
6: “The profession and practice of the Catholic religion, which is the religion 
of the Spanish State, shall enjoy official protection. . .” A brief note on the histor- 
ical origin of Spain’s Catholicism, accustomed for centuries to an intimate union 
with the temporal power, concludes with the judgment that “the past and the 
recent persecutions may serve to explain why, in the last analysis, the Catholic 
Church felt obliged to accept the advantages offered by the new regime.” The 
State-sanctioned practise of a Catholic monopoly on education is directly chal- 
lenged: ““The inconveniences of the system arise from the fact that in Spain, as in 
all modern nations, there are numerous unbelievers, and it is impossible for 
them not to experience a violent reaction when they find themselves forced either 
to receive a Catholic education, if young or, if adult, to force their children to 
receive a religious education which, were they free, they would oppose. The 
problem indubitably presented here is the problem of the free acceptance of the 
truths of faith.” The last section introduces an encouraging note by underscoring 
the existence of a current of independence within the Church, even when allied 
with the temporal power, a current centered on the well-known and out- 
spoken critics of Franco, Mgr. Segura and Archbishop Calahorra, and concludes: 
“One thing alone is serious, and that is the failure of the Spanish Church to un- 
derstand the profound reasons for the persecutions suffered in 1931 and 1935; 
it seems that she has not thought seriously enough of the necessity of finding 
new methods of apostolic work among the unbelievers, methods which must be 
based on a respect for personal freedom and the presence of Christians in the 
midst of the suffering people.” 


In the February issue, Gianni Baget Bozzo argues that the emergence of 
heresies within communist countries is the historical affirmation of the transfor- 
mation of Stalinism from a concretely revolutionary idea, and as such a political 
force, into a mere material force, and as such reactionary. This challenge to 
democratic thinking seems to have gone unanswered. Signor Bozzo believes that 
the heretical phenomena constitute the inevitable premise for destroying the 
immense material expansion of Stalinism, and that to bring such a premise to its 
dialectical-historical conclusion the democracies must fully discharge their his- 
toric function through the establishment of a substantial autonomy within the 
Atlantic Community, and the institution of a democratic system less afflicted by 
contradictions and impotence.” 


The same issue also contained an article by Carlo de Roberto on the artistic 
and sociological dimensions of the cinema. He stresses the point that the film is 
essentially a moral commitment of both personal and social will, and an instru- 
ment of both personal and social communion. His conclusion seems relevant to 
the American scene: “If it is necessary that a work of art express a commitment 
and have a moral orientation, it is even more necessary that such commitment and 


orientation not be controlled by an exclusive moralism or by the power of an 
ethicized political authority.” 
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A special issue on Germany (March) included an unsigned essay, both his- 
torical and critical, of the struggle of the German worker for participation in the 
management and ownership of the productive economic forces of the nation. The 
central problem is seen as the necessity of stabiiizing the economic life of the 
state by the insertion of an effective economic democracy within the formal struc- 
ture of the existing political democracy. 


4. 


Church and State. Readers of Father Murray’s article in this issue may wish 
to consult some of his other essays: “Governmental Repression of Heresy”, Pro- 
ceedings of the Catholic Theological Society of America (Chicago, 1949), pp. 
26-95; “St. Robert Bellarmine on the Indirect Power”, THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
(1948, pp. 491-535; and “Current Theology on Religious Freedom”, THEOLOGI- 
CAL Stupies (1949), pp. 409-452. Objections to Father Murray's position have 
come from Father George W. Shea, “Catholic Doctrine and ‘Religion of State’”’, 
AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REviEw (1950), pp. 161-174, and from Father A. Mes- 
sineo, S.J., ““Democrazia e liberta religiosa”, Civitta CatTo.ica (1951, vol. 2), 
pp. 126-137. Father Murray was given an opportunity to reply to Father Shea 
in the AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL Review (1951), pp. 327-352; the same jour- 
nal also published the summary of Father Joseph C. Fenton, “The Status of a 


Controversy” (1951), pp. 451-458, and in its current issue the criticisms of 
Father Francis Connell. 


5. 


Historical and Sociological Studies. Carlton Hayes, Marshall Baldwin and 
Charles W. Cole have prepared a two-volume History of Europe (Macmillan). 
Kenneth S. Latourette’s A Short History of the Far East (Macmillan) is ex- 
tremely useful. E. T. Davies’ Episcopacy and the Royal Supremacy in the Church 
of England in the 16th century (Blackwell) is a volume of scholarly essays on 
the problem of Church and State in Tudor times. E. G. Rupp’s Studies in the 
making of the English Protestant Tradition (Cambridge, 1949) is still worthy 
of mention. H. I. Marrou’s L’ambivalence du temps et du histotre chez S. Au- 
gustine is available through Vrin. 


Southern Parish (Chicago) is the first of a four-volume study of the basic 
social structure of the Catholic Church, by Father Joseph H. Fichter, S.J.; it 
deserves to be read widely both by sociologists and those interested in pastoral 
theology. Pitirim Sorokin’s Social Philosophies of an Age of Crisis (Beacon), 


studies the work of Danilevsky, Berdyaev, F.S.C. Northrop, A.L. Kroeber, and 
Albert Schweitzer. 


6. 


Labor and Political Economy. The anniversary of the Labor Encyclicals 
brought forth valuable articles by Josef Solterer, “Quadragesimo Anno, Schum- 
peter’s Alternative to the Omnipotent State” (Review or SociaL Economy, 
March) , and by Friedrich Baerwald, “The Labor Encyclicals Today” (THouGHT, 
Summer) . After a realistic reminder that “while labor-management relations have 
improved greatly in the United States, an unintentional by-product of the Ameri- 
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can foreign-aid program has been to continue and even aggravate class divisions 
abroad”, Professor Baerwald emphasizes that our times suggest a parallel with 
the situation in which Rerum Novarum was delivered. He concludes: “the main 
emphasis of the encyclicals is on economic relations as human relations. The 
problem of our age is to make a break-through to this level and to work out ways 
in which the contemporary need for large-scale organization can be reconciled 
with the urge of people to maintain their sense of identity and function in a 
system largely characterized by impersonal operations and institutional interests.” 
In the same issue of THoucnt Father Joseph Fitzpatrick presents a helpful 
analysis of the difficulties of unionizing the white-collar worker. Oxford has issued 
Schumpeter’s Ten Great Economists. 

The August Porriica Y Esrirtru (Ahumada 57, Casilla 3126, Santiago, 
Chile) contains Jacques Duboin’s “Les contradiccionas del capitalismo”, and 
Eduardo Frei Montalva’s speech of July 3 in the Chilean Senate, on the economic, 
political and social situation of the country. CHRONIQUE SOCIALE’s issue on “Le 
droit de gréve” (December 1950) contains the statement from the Comité 
Theologique de Lyon, “La gréve et la loi morale”. Curistus Rex (Maynooth, 
Ireland) prints a declaration of the Union Internationale d’Etudes Sociales, 
Malines, in their April issue: “Human values in the rural community”. Docv- 
MENTOs (Apartado 66, San Sebastian), no. 8, is devoted to patriotism, with an 
essay by Jose Miguel de Azaola, “En torno a una concepcion pluralista de la 
patria”, and contributions by Marcel de Corte, Louis Salleron, Jacques Leclercq, 
and Carlos Santamaria. The July-August Esprit, “Condition Prolétarienne et 


Lutte Ouvriére,” 7, is perhaps the best issue of the review since Moumier’s 
death. 


7. 


Art and Literature. L’Art Sacré (July-August) is given to the chapel at 
Vence, recently completed by Henri Matisse. With many handsome illustrations, 
LiturcicaL ARTs (August) presents Lamont Moore's essay, “Contemporary Reli- 
gious Art and Architecture in France’. Preston Robert’s “A Christian View of 
Dramatic Tragedy” appeared in the January JOURNAL oF RELIGION. Frederick 
Pottle’s discussion of “Catharsis” in the Summer YALE REVIEW manages to make 
the concept fresh and meaningful. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. discusses “Poetry and 
Christian thinking” in the Summer THOUGHT. 

Harry Levin arranged a symposium on realism in the Summer COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE. Manzoni’s famous novel, The Betrothed, has been newly translated 
by Archibald Colquhoun (Dutton), a version that should attract many readers. 
Pellegrini and Cudahy have taken over the publication of Mauriac’s novels, 
and recently brought out The Desert of Love, considered one of his best works. 
The first three volumes of the uniform edition of the works of W. H. Hudson 
have been published by Dent. The April Essays in Criticism included a chapter 
from Raymond Williams’ forth-coming book, Drama from Ibsen to Eliot, with 
the title, “Criticism into Drama: 1888-1950". It is an interesting comment on 
naturalism and poetic drama, with the thesis that modern drama is in fact a 
product of the “destructive” criticism of the past two centuries. Donald A. Davis 
studies “Hopkins, the Decadent Critic”, in the September CamMBriIpGE JOURNAL. 

John F. Danby’s essay in the February CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL pictures Lawrence 
as a rootless, asocial Romantic, but the emphasis is on the positive side of his 
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work. “Lawrence has set for his century a ruinous standard of sincerity.” William 
Tiverton’s study, D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence (Philosophical Li- 
brary), claims that Lawrence “is at his greatest when he expresses the Christian- 
existentialist theme of engagement.” 


8. 


Psychology. Father John Ford, S. J. has published a long essay, Depth Psy- 
chology, Morality, and Alcoholism (Weston College Press), after research in 
‘cooperation with Yale’s School of Alcoholic Studies. His treatment of the general 
question of subjective morality in the light of depth psychology results in a 
denial of the right of the Freudian school to contest the substance of Scholastic 
teaching on human responsibility. New volumes in the excellent Etudes Carmé- 
litaines collection include the collective study Le Coeur, and Charles Baudoin’s 
De Vinstinct a4 Vesprit (Desclée de Brouwer). An earlier collection, Satan, has 
been translated with some additions by Sheed and Ward in London. 


9. 


Racism. Professors Kardiner and Oversey have made a significant addition 
to the literature on the subject, in The Mark of Oppression (Norton). PHYLON 
continues to include highly quotable essays: the 2nd quarter issue had contribu- 
tions by R. M. Hutchins and David Riesman, and the current number contains 
Prof. Ralph Bunche’s “Equality without Qualifications”. Z. K. Mathews makes an 
extremely forceful and politically relevant statement in “The African Response 
to Racial Life” (Forreicn Arrairs, October). 


10. 


Science. Friedrich Dessauer’s treatise, Der Fall Galilee und Wir, (Verlag 
Joseph Knecht) presents an asceticism for the scientist and a philosophy of tech- 
nics. Heinz Dolch’s Theologie und Physik (Herder) argues the thesis that just 
as recent micro-physics opened up a world other than the classical macro-physi- 
cal world, similarly, the possibility of miracles makes us open toward the super- 
natural. The June issue of La Revue NouveELLE contains Lucien Morren’s, “Un 
catholique devant la science.” 


~ 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


1. 


Simone Weil. G. P. Putnam intends to publish a series of translations of her 
writings, and has begun with Waiting for God. G. L. Arnold's essay on her in the 
CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL (March) was a favorable consideration of her work as a 
critic of contemporary society. Perhaps to balance the enthusiasm with which 
her work had been generally received in Catholic circles, critical accounts of 
her religious thought appeared in Dieu Vivant, no. 17 (by Marcel Moré), and 
in the January Erupes (by Robert Roquette, a more measured appraisal) . 
Regnery has issued the second volume of Gabriel Marcel’s Gifford Lectures. 
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2. 


Philosophy. Perhaps Scheler’s philosophy has not received the acknowledg- 
ment it deserves because his introduction of affective elements into the very 
heart of his thought affects rationalistic sensitivity; at any rate, a good introduc- 
tion to the basic principles of Scheler’s philosophy—sympathy, love, the person, 
value, and “intentionality”—is offered by Guido Pedrioli in “Scheler e l’intenzi- 
onalita della vita emozionale” (Fitosoria, April). 

M. F. Sciacca, in the GiorNALE pt MetarFisica (no. 1, 1951), makes forceful 
objections to the dogmatic dimension of rationalism in an exposition of the 
contradictory assertion of the coexistence of absolute reason and relative sub- 
jectivity within the full circle of immanent being. He suggests a way out of such 
a circle through a development of the Augustinian openness of man to the 
Transcendant. The following issue of the same journal contains two interesting 
articles: Giorgio Giannini presents the thesis that the rich analytic data of pheno- 
menological experience presented by contemporary existentialism may, if puri- 
fied of theoretical presuppositions, be fruitfully utilized in exposing St. Thomas’ 
Third Way to the existence of God; Luigi Stefanini contributes some useful sug- 
gestions for the formation of a “social personalism”. 


3. 


Situation-Ethics. Walter Dirks sees the adjustment and amplification of the 
idea of a “situation-ethic” in an article in the April FRANKFURTER HEFTE. He out- 
lines the difficulties of knowing God's will today when traditional customs and 
pressures of a given social class are lacking as directives; he suggests that in 
such a situation the individual must assume a greater responsibility in under- 
standing the needs of his own time, locale, and neighbors. He must try to come 
close to reality and work out habits of virtue in connection with what he sees is 
needed: this will mean often secular rather than specifically religious work: the 
Good Samaritan did not look like a pious man when he bound up his neighbor’s 
wounds, but like a doctor. Dirks is careful not to make the whole of life an area 
for thinking in terms of the specific situation, but he indicates that it is by our 
openness in a given encounter that God can reach us. There is a freedom we 
must exercise in the manner of the saints, so that God can lead us to the impossi- 
ble. Dirks points out the development of a parallel ethic in Jewish thought, 
largely through the work of Martin Buber. 


4. 


Non-Christian Religions. Jeanne Cusisinier has published, Sumangat, L’dme 
et son culte en Indochine et en Indonesie in Gallimard’s collection, L’espéce 
humain. A. J. Arberry, who had previously edited Nicholason’s study of Rumi, 
has now published his Sufism (Allen and Unwin), third in a series of Ethical 
and Religious Classics of East and West. Both volumes have the virtues of much 
direct quotation, apt paraphrase, and good analytical and structural develop- 
ment. Beacon has issued W. G. C. Guthrie’s The Greeks and their Gods. 


5. 


Protestant Thought in the 20th Century. This is the title of a symposium 
edited by Arnold Nash for Macmillan. The editor tries to reflect the change 
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from Protestant liberalism to a new synthesis made of the traditional insights of 
orthodox Christianity, tested by the canon of relevance to the social situation 
and by a chastened liberalism which is still loyal to its scientific outlook. Besides 
Dr. Nash’s own essay, there are stimulating papers by Professors W. M. Horton, 
John A. Mackay, John C. Bennett and Waldo Beach. Another recently-pub- 
lished symposium of interest is Liberal Learning and Religion (Harper) , edited 
by Dr. Amos Wilder; the papers are contributed by members of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education. 


6. 


The September For Er Vie contains Lucien Marchand’s “Le contenu evan- 
gelique de la devotion mariale”’, emphasizing the concordance between the 
language of piety concerning Mary and the Protestant devotional language on 
the Holy Spirit; Roger Mehl’s “L’attitude religieuse d’André Gide pendant ses 
derniéres années”, and Jules Isaac’s letter on Barth's “La réponse chrétienne au 
probleme juif” (May). Edmond Grin summarizes Brunner’s ideas on Satan in 
the July-August Les CAnters Protestants. Ursula Niebuhr pleads for a widening 
of the Church’s understanding of women in a two-part article in THEOLOGY (8 
the Cloisters, Windsor Castle, Berks, England), beginning in September. A 
Dutch publisher, H. D. Tjyeenk Willink u. Zoon N. V., is preparing an important 
collective volume, Het oudste Christendom en de antieke Cultur: Oscar Cull- 
man’s contribution to this undertaking appears in a French translation in 
VerRBUM Caro (18), along with Geoffrey Curtis’ “Reflexions d’un anglican 
sur la pensée cecumenique de P. Congar’”’. Another commentary on Father 
Congar’s book was written by Giovanni Miegge for THe StupENT WorxLp (3rd 
Q.): the issue as a whole is stimulating, having for its theme “Confrontation 
with Rome”. Francis Baudres studies Brunner’s dogmatics in REVUE DE THEO- 
LOGIE ET DE PHILosopHiE (no. 2, 1951), and Pierre Burgelin contributes “Ab- 
surde et mystére”. W. A. Whitehouse’s “Providence: an account of Karl Barth’s 
Doctrine (ScoTTIsH JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Summer), and Jean Baruzi’s Créa- 
tion religieuse et pensée contemplative (Aubier) should also be noted. 


7. 


The Eastern Orthodox Church. This is the title of a book by R. M. French 
(Hutchinson University Library), a good introductory study, done with delicacy 
and tact. Die Ost Kirche has been published in Germany, with the section on 
dogma contributed by Seraphin, the Archbishop of the Orthodox Church in 
Germany. The richest material in the book is that on Orthodox spirituality, by 
Prof. Tschetwerikow. In the August STIMMEN DER ZeIT Gurjew shows how the 
Staretz continues to keep Christianity alive in the Soviet. 


8. 


Humani Generis. Probably the most helpful article to appear in an Ameri- 
can journal on this subject is “The Historical Background of the Encyclical 
Humani Generis’, by Gustave Weigel, S. J. (THEOLOGICAL Stupigs, June) . Father 
Weigel presents an instructive resumé of trends in Catholic theology of the past 
half-century as a preliminary to the description of the significance of existential 
thought for the “new theology”. He emphasizes the prudential character of the 
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encyclical; no individual theologian, and no particular book, has been con- 
demned. What is especially notable in Father Weigel’s study is the undercur- 
rent of constant awareness of the need for freedom of intellectual activity among 
theologians and of the vital importance of charity in the exercise of human 
judgment. The perplexing situation is considered here in that fullness of the 
spirit of charity which has been so obviously wanting in many of the evaluations 
written hastily after the appearance of the papal document. 

Albert Dondeyne, who had already treated the philosophical problems 
raised by the encyclical (REVUE PHILOsOPHIQUE pu Louvain, no. 1, 1951), 
indicates a positive direction for Belgian Catholic intellectuals in “Vie de foi et 
recherche de l’esprit” (REvuE NouvELLE, June); Carlos Santamaria’s essay on 
free discussion in the Church (Documentos, no. 6, 1950) may still be men- 
tioned. Evidence of continued speculative theological activity within Catholicism 
may be seen in a book by Father Ohm, O. S. B., Die Liebe zu Gott in den nicht- 
christlichen Religionem (Erich Weivel-Verlag). The major part of the book 
deals with the evidence for the natural desire for God in India, China, Islam, 
etc.; the last section is on the missiological problem raised by the preceding. 


9. 


Joseph Pieper has published Uber dans Ende der Zeit (Kosel), with a last 
section on anti-Christ in the Christian tradition. Romano Guardini’s latest book 
is Die Sinne und die religidse Erkenntnis. August Brunner’s Der Stufenbau der 
Welt (Kosel) gives a phenomenology of the human person. In commemoration of 
the centenary of Manning’s conversion, John Fitzsimmons has edited Manning, 
Anglican and Catholic (Burns Oates). Ernst B. Koenker gives an able summary 
of the objectives and achievements of the liturgical movement in Catholicisia 
since World War II in CuurcuH History (June). Michael de la Bedoyére has 
published his long-awaited Life of Baron von Hugel (Dent). 

A recent discussion has illuminated certain phases of the motives of mission- 
ary activity. Father Patrick O‘Connor’s article, “The Purpose of the Missions” 
(AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL Review, April) provoked a pertinent reply from Ed- 
ward J. Murphy, S. J. in the same review’s September issue. In his arguments tor 
“the establishment of the Church” as the primary motive of missionary activity, 
Father Murphy cites Pére Charles, S. J., Dossiers de l'action missionaire, 1938, 


and Francis X. Clark, S. J., MissiONARY UNION OF THE CLERGY BULLETIN (June, 
1948). 
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